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MISS KEMBLE. 





We hold, that in an age when people can read 
fine poetry more easily than go to the theatre, it is a 
great pity that fine poetry should be declaimed on 
the stage; inasmuch as the declamation of it in this 
way, accompanied by a thousand devices for impres- 
sing the senses at the expense of the intellect and 
imagination, impedes instead of promoting the com- 
prehension of it. A play of Shakspeare may be 
bought and read at the expense of sixpence, but it 
cannot be seen for less than a shilling, even sup- 


posing that the exercise of sight in the upper gal- | 


lery is possible. 
will last a life- 
ephemeral. 
pockets of the public that they should read 
peare, than that they should see him acted. 
who write this now, knew ita month ago; yet we 
have since that time gone, (we will not say how 
often.) to see Miss Kembie's Juliet, and we intend 
to go again. Why so? and why is it that being 
perfectly persuaded of the utter impossibility of giving 
on the stage to any great character of Shakspeare’s, 
the effect designed by him to be produced, we yet 
devoutly believe it both delightful and salutary to 
see and to have seen her performance of that young, 
enamoured, and unhappy Capulet? Simply, we 
take it, because Miss Kemble is a person of genius. 


Moreover, 
time; but the shilling enjoyment is 


Shaks- 


We, 


She cannot, indeed, present to us the being with 
whom we have been accustomed to love, and rejoice, 
and long that we could weep, in the pages of the 
poet. She cannot do this, because from the consti- 
tution of human nature, wien we see words written, 
they convey to us thoughts uninterrupted and unmo- 
dified by any external impression, and a sensitive 
and thoughtful mind is mastered wholly by the con- 
ception of the poet; and even the dull and indolent 
may be occupied by nothing but that portion of the 
poet's thoughts, which they are capable of receiving; 
while on the other hand, by the same imperishable 
laws of our being, when these words are spoken on 
a stage, amid a blaze of lights, a succession of pictures, 
a crowd of other speakers, and a myriad of specta- 
tators, nine-tenths of the exciteability of the mind is 
consumed by the i impres ssions on the senses, and these, 
for the most part, inconsistent with that inward 
meaning of the author, in which resides the whole 
real value and purpose of bis production. Even in 
solitary reading, he who instead of silently following 
the poem with his eye, and imbibing it in his soul, 
declaims it to himself aloud, will inevitably subsitate 
in his own breast something false, noisy, and rheto- 
rical for the native idea of Shakspeare. The tongue 
interposes, like a cushion, between the meaning of 
the writer and the apprehension of the reader. From 
the nature of things, then, it is impossible that Shaks- 
peare can be acted ; but Miss Kemble being a per- 
son of great genius, does, in her own method and 
measure, something of the same kind as that which 
has been done by him. She too creates—she does 
not reproduce on the stage the Julict of the poet, 
which, as we believe, would be as impracticable as 
to embody one of Raphael’s Madonna’s in a statute, 
or describe by music the architecture of St. Peter's; 
but her acting is also a creation, produced witha 
dissimilar material, other laws, and a different object 
from his. His work is such that we may turn it on 
all sides, examine it, take it to pieces, convince our 
selves of its solidity and roundness; her's is and 
must be a shadow, a piece of tapestry, (worthy in- 





the sixpenny treasure | 


It is therefore better for the mids and | 





means to be looked at, except from one point of 
view, or fit to be seen from b shind, or to be ripped 


up and put together again: his is fixed, and may he 








recurred to and dwelt on, like the Parthenon ; her's 
(necessarily) moving, fleeting, changing—a lovely 
cloud, dyc d, gilded, shaped by the very wind that 
collects, suspends, and must disperse it: his is a 
part of a whole, every portion of which has been 
moulded by his own hand, adapted to the central 








subordinated to it, every line of which 
y his stump to be of the same reali 
in in a state-currency is a t 
and lawha money of ihe realm, as the gold molur or 
the double sovereign; her's is a member of a whole, 
of which all the other parts are beyond her sway, 
and she is thus compelled to. make up the best total 
impression in her power, by much ecompromis 


the inevitable weakness and stupidity of ot 
boldly sacrificing much which the poet designed, 
because the inexorable destinies that rule the sphere 
of the stage forbid its apne gga and by —— 
ing the fated means of sight, sound, music, In 
shifting succession of hiating wild leve of excite- 
ment in spectators, to produce, not indeed the pro- 
found poetic truth with which Shakspeare informs 
the still universe of written words, but a visible, me- 
lodious, impressive, and altogether fantastic consis- 
tency of passion and image, which during the tem- 
porary slumber of the imagination and the reason, 
may stir and satisfy the over excited, and therefore 
craving senses and sensibilities. 

It is happy for us that we need have litile fear in 
thus speaking of Miss Kemble ; forasmuch as being 
herself a poet, and one, if we may trust the imper- 
fect evidence that has reached us, of no mean order, 
she must have perceived and considered the essential 
distinction between the laws and purposes of the two 
arts, in both of which together we believe that no 
woman but herself has ever attained to excellence. 
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amely, that fecl:'ng most keenly the emo- 
esires to delineate, and requiring, like all 
tre eens sibility, the symp athy of those 

he is induced to n » their per { 

ree the measure of her own t 

ey to the inapt hel le of the millon 
impression approaching in warmth and vi o 
he oD, he »3 ON utes t! 1 
which p has herself conceived with just 
rnd de } prety; less ippy im tas tii any 
other artist, except wie orat the poet and the 
painter elaborate slowly and in silence their produc- 
tions, and make to themselves the image of a reader 
or spect tor, U yuehtrul, $ nsilive, and ¢ eee & tted, not 
belonging to any particular or class, butembody- 
ing the best characteristics of general humanity ; 
they submit themselves in imagination to his judg- 


ment, and are never disturbed or deluded by the 
instant and vociferous applause or condemnation of 
the vulgar, the i and conceited. To con- 
clude our general objections we may add, that Miss 
Kemble appears to us to show occasionally some of 

it une and constraint natural to ps 
an unaccustomed situatioi iler ge 
tions are not as yet all ripened and harmonised into 
grace and fitness; and her harshest errors in this 
way will net perhaps be entirely removed until the 
habit of walking the stage and meeting the public 
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stures and posi- 





| eye shall have given her the easy cou posure an ul self 


She will, therefore, not be surprised or offended when | 


we assert that her Juliet is not the Julict of Shak- 
speare. The being of the poet’s imagination is re- 
presented, i in the first place, as of a period, country, 
and family, none of which can be described by Miss 
Kemble, let her do all that acting can, with a tithe 
of the distinctness attained by the poet in a single 
written word. 


thousand circumstances, all concealed on the stage 


She is moulded and inspired by a | 


from our hoodwinked imaginations, or hidden amid , 


the dreary and monotonous extravagance of common- 
place performers ; yet all revealed by the poet in the 
written language of his different scenes and c! 





ters. The peculiarities of old Capulet and his wife 
have had no slight influence on their daughter: but 
Miss Kemble cannot call Ariel’s from the sky, or 


Puck’s from putting a girdle round the earth, to per- 
sonate with Shaksp:are’s vividness the characters of 
his poem. She must be satisfied with the Bottom 
and Quince, whom alone any theatre can provide. 
There are here and there in the play a few brief 
words, whic! indicate much as to the eflect that the 
attachinent and attendance of the old Nurse have 
produced on tue maiden. 


But who heeds them as | 


they are hastily uttered on the stage! or dreams of | 


connecting them with the mind of Juliet? The 
actress is thus compelled by the very necessities of 
her art to substitute an exhibition fora reality; and 
she does it with extraordinary ability and true feeling. 

She cannot show us the character of Juliet, but 
she shows as much of it as can be so presented ; and 
the chief annoyance which checks the pleasure com- 
municated by her performance, is a sense of difier- 





deed to have been wrought by a goddess,) but by no | ence and opposition between her and Shakspeare, 


possession which would leave her free to select and 
exhil jit precisely whatever attitude she may think the 


most approp priate, agreeable, and expressive, 





Her performance of Belvidera has, we think, de- 
cided for all the ineredulous whether she has the 
capacity of a great actress, the energy of a remark- 
able mind, mech uo talent and 
facility, which, when accompanied by youth, have 
made so many a ful in part of 
Juliet; but which, we must add, appeared to us from 
the first to be but the lowest of Miss Nemble’s qua- 
lifications. Her Belvidera must, we think, be con- 
fessed by all to be a more gular, difficult, aad 
complete triumph than that which had Lefore placed 
her in the highest rank of English tragic 
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Juliet, as originally conceived by the poct, is, as 
we have already said, a real and complicated cha- 
racter, 2 W hole and uncommon mind. She could 
not so be played, and of this Miss Kemble and all 
the tole rably rational among her audicnuce must have 
been perfectly aware. This was a great disadvan- 
tage. On the other hand, the name of Shakspeare 
and the intense delight we have all received from 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ throw a sort of halo of glory 


over even the vulgarest representation of the pl Ly. 
The very names have magic in them. But with * Ve- 
nice Preserved’ the case is very differe nt: here there 


e 
is nothing to cheat us either into pleasure or dissat 
faction, ‘She personages of the written play are t 
vericst shadows that ever glimmered on any English 
page. There is not even the 
duality abeut any one of them. 
ed and embodied whine. The bold and reckless 
conspirator Pierre, an inconsistent fool, who for no 
earthly reason selects as his frie snd and confidant that 
other more conte mpubi ie fool than himself. Belvi- 
dera is a bundle of two or three emotions, dressed in 
black satin, and audaciously nick-named—a woman. 
The talent of Otway, if he had any, was eloquence, 


semblance of indivi- 
Jatiier is a prolong- 
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and it is of the very essence of true eloquence, that 
it keeps out of sight all that individuality of charac- 
ter in the speaker which is above all things necessary 
to the personages of the tragic poet. If then any of 
the agitating and absorbing influence of creative ge- 
nius is possessed by the play of * Venice Preserved,’ 
it must adl be attributed to the acting. The author 
leaves an open tield to the performer, not divided by 
any previous landmarks of the poet’s possession, nor 
dignitied by any trophies of his victory. Miss Kem- 
ble has conquered it for herself, and has set up in it 
a perdurable monument of her genius. 


We shall certainly not attempt to enumerate the 
striking ‘ points’ in her representation of Belvidera. 
Good acting ought to be all ¢ point,’ so that it would 
be impossible to detach any one moment from the 
context, and hold it up for especial admiration. And 
in truth in Miss Kemble’s performance the most ap- 
plauded particulars derived nine-tenths of their effect 
from that which preceded them. She has through- 
out the whole play but four or five, not states of 
mind, but feelings and affections to delineate, and 
we thank her for having helped us as much as act- 
ing can, and more than any acting but her’s ever did, 
to combine these into something like a living per- 
son Her attachment to her husband was exhibited 
in general, with the deepest and most overpowering 
tenderness. She seemed to breathe not for the au- 
dience but for him. And by this one feeling she 
gave a sort of groundwork and unity to Belvidera, 
without which she would appear the most discordant 
mass of alien atoms ever compelled together by the 
thoughtless tyranny of an author. This feeling, in 
its strength and delicacy, gave an inspiration to the 
play, of which the spectators were perfectly sensible ; 
and the final scene, in which we see that this one 
bond between herself and rational existence is bro- 
ken, brought the natural completion to the whole pic- 
ture, It showed her not as driven by her misfor- 
tunes into a violence of which she would before have 
been thought incapable, (a mode in which we have 
sometiwes seen it played,) but as having lost the 
main chord of her heart, the great support of her be- 
ing, and as falling quickly back into the blank chaos 
of death. This short concluding display of Miss 
Kemble’s abilities, would, in our minds, alone be 
sufficient to rank her at least as high as she has been 
placed by public estimation. 


We see in Miss Kemble’s acting many errors, 
some proceeding from faulty conception, more aris- 
ing from the mistaken views of her spectators, a few 
the temporary offspring of her new position and 
unpractised energies. But we also seem to our- 
selves to discern in her performance the indications 
of such strong feeling, such fine imagination, and 
cultivated intellect, as have very seldom, if ever be- 
fore, been united in any actress. She has brought 
to the stage rare endowments, endowments rare and 
most precious, which, in private life, might have fed 
her heart as with a well-spring of innocent enjoy- 
ments, and would probably, in any path of female 
distinction, have secured to her the foremost and 
most envied place. If we could believe that these 
splendid faculties and accomplishments would be 
left by their mistress at the mercy of vulgar judg- 
ments, that she would take, as the law and standard 
of her self-cultivation, the tastes of the audience, who 
so vehemently and often so justly applaud her, the 
sight of her triumph, and our own little individual 
share in it, would be to us subjects of painful and 
melancholy reflection. Our readers may perhaps 
think that it is impertinent on our parts to allude to 
Miss Kemble as any thing but an actress. So we 
hope, nay, we «re pursuaded, will she herself not 
think. Were she not something, much, ‘sore than 
an actress, her acting could not be what itis. We 
have no warrant to address her more familiarly than 
any of those who have seen and admired her from a 
distance, and who may therefore be permitted to feel 
some interest in her fame and happiness. But we 


are anxious that even our applause, feeble and value- 
less as it is, compared with that of many who have 
delighted to honour her, should not reach her, (if it 
ever do reach her at all,) unaccompanied by a warn- 








ing of the danger to herself in heeding any approba- 
tion but her own. If she values her own substantial 
and lasting reputation she will struggle, not to be 
admired, not to be celebrated, but to be true, sim- 
ple, natural; let her be faithful to her own mission of 
embodying, before the eyes of myriads, who will all 
be in some degree influenced for good or evil by her 
efforts, the conceptions of genius which no one can 
better appreciate, the forms of life which no one re- 
gards with more intelligent interest, the thousand beau- 
tiful varieties of human affection, into which no one 
enters with keener sympathy ; let her be true to this 
purpose and to herself; let her despise popularity, 
that she may be secure of fame; and she will be cer- 
tain of giving to all men a kind and degree of plea- 
sure, which it is good for us to experience, and still 
better for her to communicate. 








THE EXCLUSIVES. 





3 Vols. 8vo. Colburn and Bent- 
ley. London, 1829. 

Some few years ago it occurred to an individual 
who had observed the pleasure that little people take 
in hearing about great people, and great people in 
hearing about themselves, to indite that most frivo- 
lous of earthly compositions, ‘ A Fashionable Novel.’ 
The attempt was profitable, and the example 
speedily succeeded by a hydra host of imitations.— 
Some of these were produced by the fashionables 
themselves, and some by the footmen of those 
fashionables; some by literary young gentlemen, 
who occupy fourth stories, in retired situations, and 
whose knowledge of the great world is acquired 
through the medium of Sunday promenades in Hyde 
Park, and a rare visit to the Opera, when their 
finances permit the sacrifice of halfa guinea. Each 
class of authors had its own peculiar merit. The 
first were the most scandalous; the second, the most 
refined ; and the third, the most grammatical. Both 
the great and the little people read these works, and 
talked of them much, but with this difference, that, 
while the great were sometimes annoyed at seeing 
their lives and conversation so exactly depicted, the 
little stoutly maintained that the portraiture must be 
often incorrect, inasmuch as these their superiors, by 
nature and education so superlatively elegant, were 
represented now and then as vulgar, nay, as saying 
and doing things which they themselves should be 
ashamed to say ordo. This error of the ‘ little,’ — 
for an error it most unquestionably was—arose from 
their not enough considering, that the power to be 
pre-eminently refined does not always imply the 
will; that those who can govern public opinion as 
they please, care little to submit to its dictates, and 
that when the holiness of fashion hallows ail that 
people utter, there is no saying what may not pro- 
ceed from the mouths of her undaunted oracles.— 
The ‘little,’ made this mistake, but they read on 
with avidity, and the happy consequence was, that 
some persons of fashion paid their debts, some foot- 
men retired on a competency, and some gentlemen 
of the fourth story removed to the first, and set up a 
joint-stock cabriolet. Of course, in all these literary 
offerings to the shrine of the deity of ton, his holy of 
holies, the exclusive circle was before all things de 
scribed and celebrated. The leaders of Almacks and 
of fashion were painted in all styles, from that of a 
Lawrence down to an embellisher of sign-posts ; and 
all ears were made to tingle by reports of those un- 
approachable coteries where the pretensions of all 
aspirants are discussed, and reputations for fashion 
made or marred for ever. All this was, of course, 
done with proper humility and respect for the great 
personages brought upon the scene. But a bolder 
spirit has appeared among men, and the avowed ob- 
ject of the work before us is to trample upon the 
pride of the exclusives, (perhaps with greater pride, ) 
and to hold up their morals and manners to the 
contempt and ridicule of readers ; with what success 
we shall presently see. We do not hazard an 
opinion to which of the three classes before particu- 
larised, the work in question ought to be ascribed ; 


The Exclusives. 





indeed there are some marks of the hand of each in 
turn, although several gentlemen of the press have 
already perilled soul and body on the truth of the 
assertion, that it is the p-oduction of royalty itself, or 
at any rate, of some immeasurably great person, 
looking on exclusivism itself from a superior eleva- 
tion, and there seated where they dare not soar, ex- 
posing their lives and practices to the greedy eyes of 
their countless enemies. But were we for a moment 
to indulge the weakness of a guess, the passages re- 
lating to royalty and drawing-rooms might incline 
us to pronounce it the composition of one of his 
Majesty’s most grateful beef-eaters. We give as an 
example the following address of a mamma to her 
daughter, who is foolishly indifferent about going to 
her first drawing-room : 


** Tt is well,’’ said Lady Dunmelraise, ** to hold every 
thing in estimation according to its due value. Most 
young persons are foo fond of the gaieties and pleasures 
of the world; but you, my dear Adeline, perhaps con. 
temn them in one sweeping clause of indifference, with. 
out having properly considered to what advantages they 
may tend when resorted to in due degree, and in subordi- 
nation to better pursuits. A drawing-room I hold to be 
one of those very few worldly pageants which are con- 
nected with some valuable and estimable feelings ; the 
attending them is an homage due to the state of the sove- 
reign; they uphold the aristocracy of the country, which 
is one of the three great powers of government, now too 
much, too dangerously set aside ; and they ought to, and 
do in great measure, keep up those barriers in society, 
which prevent an indiscriminate admission of vice and 
virtue, at least as far as regards an outward respect to the 
appearances of decorum. Whenever drawing-rooms shall 
be abolished, you will see that much greater licence in 
society will take place. The countenance of the sove- 
reign, the right to be in his presence, is one which none 
would voluntarily resign; and to avoid losing it, is a 
check upon the conduct of many, who are not regulated 
by better motives ; while those who are, will always duly 
appreciate those honours which flow from monarchs, and 
which form a part of our glorious constitution. ‘* Love 
God, honour the king,’ is the good old adage ; and with 
this conviction on my mind, and the remembrance of that 
loyalty and attachment to the present House of Hanover 
which your ancestors have ever displayed, even to the sa- 
crifice of their lives and fortunes, my Adeline, I have 
set my heart on your being presented to your king ; and 
thefonly consideration is, who shall be the person to pres 
sent you.”’ ’"—Vol. 2, pp. 83, 84. 


And again, her aunt remarks, 


** Tam one of those old-fashioned persons,” said 
Lady Delamere, ** who feel a real pleasure in the thought 
of going to court—for first, I shall have the gratification 
of seeing my sovereign, and of presenting to him another 
branch of that parent stock, who are personally as well as 
on principle attached to him and to his house. And 
though, doubtless, there are many who share in these 
feelings, yet I will yield the palm of loyalty and zeal to 
none; and, in the second place, T do very firmly believe 
that.gin as far as society goes, a drawing-room does much 
moral good. ‘There are certain lines drawn, which are 
useful to remind persons in general, that vice is con- 
temned, and virtue honoured ; and there is a distinction, 
too, of time, and place, and situation, which is not yet 
laid aside; I heartily wish there were many more draw. 
ing-rooms than there are.” ’"—Vol. 2, pp. 231, 232. 


There is but little endeavour at story in these vo- 
lumes, so we shall attempt no account of it, but 
proceed to give some extracts descriptive of the ex- 
clusives, from whence the reader may form his own 
judgment of the knowledge and candour of the au- 
thor. The following is the portrait of a celebrated 
lady who figures throughout, and is generally sufti- 
ciently well described to have been easily recognisa- 
ble without unfair allusions to her private history ; 
those that follow too must be well known to the 
learned in these matters. 

* Lady Tilney, had she not stood on the ’vantage 
ground of ton, might have been called vulgar: the loud 
and incessant talking, the abrupt and supercilious glance 





and motion, had it not been backed by title and an as- 
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sumed superiority, would have been designated by a very 
different name from that under which her manners passed 
current ; and even as it was, they sometimes received a 
reproof which, however affectedly scorned, was deeply 
felt. An instance of this occurred on the occasion of her 
receiving the homage of a distinguished foreigner ; when, 
in the intoxication of the moment's vanity, Lady Tilney 
forgot the respect due to one of exalted station, rudely 
turning her back, and brushing past him in the dance, a 
disregard of etiquette which he whose manners are all 
elegance and condescension, would never in his station 
have shewn to the meanest of his subjects, and whose 
sense of delicacy and propriety is so acute, that wherever 
female manners are concerned, none could better know 
how to condemn whatever derogated in the slightest de- 
gree trom them. 

‘It was to the displeasure incurred by this circum- 
stance, and to the loss of favour which all who have ever 
lived in its sunshine cannot fail to lament when with- 
drawn, that allusion was made, in speaking of Lady Til- 
ney’s contempt of sovereigns and courts. Here was to 
be found one bad effect of a system which, whilg false in 
every sense, arrogated to itself perfection in all. 

* There was no immorality to rebuke in this instance 
of Lady Tilney’s conduct; but it proceeded from a 
source, which if not in her, in others at least, might be 
productive of serious consequences ; namely, from a con- 
tempt of established rules and received opinions ; and if, 
in the midst of this arrogance there was a redeeming spirit 
of occasional kindness,—a smile which took the heart 
captive for the moment, and gave promise of better things, 
—it only caused a regret that the good which was there 
should be thus choaked by the noxious weeds of vanity. 

* Some of Lady Tilney’s companions in fon had not, 
like her, escaped the breath of slander; one or more were 
supposed to have listened, at least, to that corruptive voice 
of gallantry, which withers the bloom and freshness of 
a married woman's reputation; whose error is remem- 
bered long after its cause has passed away—tet it have 
been real or imaginary ;—in either case the effect on a 
woman’s character is the same. It is in vain that in a 
certain sphere there exists a tacit agreement to pass by, 
and gloss over such defamatory tales ; the persons coming 
under their degrading mark have a seal set upon them, 
which, in spite of themselves, and maugre the usage of 
their world, is nevertheless destructive of peace; and it 
requires little penetration to see beneath the forced smiles 
which are put on with the adornments of the toilette, the 
gnawing worm that preys upon the heart. 

* The fatal effects of such errors atiach only to those 
guilty of them; the feeling inspired for their situation 
would be one of pure commiseration ; but alas! the in- 
fluence of example is contagious, and whatever is felt for 
the individual who thus errs, the sentence of condemna- 
tion must go forth against the crime. In regard to the 
other members who formed Lady ‘Tilney’s intimate circle, 
the Countess Tenderden,. Princesse de la Grange, Lady 
de Chere, and Eady Boileau, for instance, there was 
equal matter for remark, varying with the character of 
each. ‘The first of these, possessing nothing decided in 
her composition, ‘had been, from the commencement, a 
follower in the track of others, and it was owing to this 
laziness of disposition that she became the ready and 
obedient slave of fashionable command, as well as from 
her early initiation into the secrets of ton, rather than 
from any other cause, that she held the place she did in 
Lady Tilney’s estimation. 

* Lady Tenderden’s unsatisfactory and frivolous exist- 
ence had thus been passed without any decided plan, ex- 
cept that of being generally impertinent, and of courting 
personal admiration ; which, when it is pald to heauty 
alone, ceases with the first cessation of youth: the con- 
sciousness of which fact added no genuine sweetness to 
the smile of Lady Tenderden; but left her, although in 
the possession of most of the outward circumstances 
which could grace existence, witii a fading person and a 
dissatistied mind. 

* Princesse de la Grange was a star in the midst of this 
false galaxy of fon, in as much as a strict regard to mar- 
ried duty, and a preservation of moral and religious prin- 
ciple, gave to her character a superior brightness; but 
whether from the taint of the poisonous air she breathed, 
or from a defect of strength of mind, or from the situa- 
tion she filled, or from all these circumstances combined, 
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the Princesse de la Grange did not escape entirely the 
pollution of folly, and she too delighted in the vanity of 
being exclusive. 

* Inthe love of being distinguished above her com- 


veers, Lady de Chere, however, far excelled ; attaining 





a perfection which her exceedingly clever and powerful 

understanding, together with the management of her con- 

duct, and an appearance of general decorum, enabled 

to preserve. Nor were her moral qualities alone condu- 

cive to her success: she had besides the adyantage of 
' 


being able to set her face like a flint (which 





ol 
indced it re- 
sembled physically), and she deemed all emotion or all 
expression of natural feeling (even that of bodily kind) 
to be a unworthy 

Lady de Chere was once kn 





weakness of a woman hion. 





an oceasion of per- 
sonal suffering, whev a few tears actually escaped her, to 


have exclaimed to her attendant: ** You are first per- 
son in the world who have ever seen me ¢ of such 





weakness.” Nay, she even carried this perfection of in- 
duration so far, as to boast of having cut her own mother. 

© In this last instance of the perfectibility of tov, Lady 
Boileau yielded not the palm—she had remained a good 
many more years than she had bargained for, unmarried 
—she had studied under a mother, whose lessons even- 
tually were but too well rewarded in kind. This mother, 
however, had loved Aer ; and with much and unremitting 
labour, had effected for her an alliance of title—of wealth. 
What more could either of them with their views desire ? 

* Lady Marchmont had established her daughter greatly, 
and the daughter had accepted the marriage upon certain 
calculations: such as being her own mistress, indepen- 
dent of her husband, or her mother; who knew too well 
de quel bois elle se chauffvit, for Lady Boileau to like her 
surveillance. Lady Boileau had then made no scruple of 
swearing to love, honour, aud obey him whom she loved 
not, held cheap, and determined to resist. But these 
words, and tco many more, bear a totally different signi- 
fication, it is well known, in the language of fon, trom 
what they do in their common acceptation. 

* One of the first steps of Lady Boileau after her mar- 
riage, was to gain admission into the circle of Lady Til- 
ney on a footing of intimacy ; for althongh she had been 
on visiting terms with her, yet she was aware that the 
mere interchange of cards did not constitute her the 
friend or protégé of Lady Tilney, to which distinction 
she aspired. ‘There were one or two circumstances, how- 
ever, which rendered the attainmert of this object rather 
difficult. In the first place, Lady Boileau had a mother 
whom it would require more decided measures to detach 
from her than, as it has been seen, Lady Tilney chose to 
countenance. ‘he general tenour of her conduct, too, 
was a thing yet unproved, and it was, therefore, still un- 
ascertained how far she might be true to their esprit du 
corps, and be worthy of admission into this circle. Lady 
Boileau was considered, notwithstanding these impedi. 
ments, to be a person of promise, and she was accord. 
ingly admitted, with the tacit understanding, however, 
that she was not to push Lady Marchmont indiscreetiy 
on the scene; where her wit and plain speaking might 
break forth in corruscations too potent for the terdre 
demi-jour, or rather darkness, in which the proccedings 
of the fon par excellence were invariably to be veiled.’— 
Vol. l, pp. 36-43. 

The following are the injunctions of one of the 
leaders of ton to her newly married protegce : 

*** And now, my fair queen, you are truly an enviable 
personage—you, if any body ever had, have really beau 
jeu, every thing that can make a woman's life truly de- 
sirable; a great establishment, magnificent equipages, 
jewels, and the consideration which attached to a haut 
grade in society, a distinguished title, fout enfin qué peut 
embellir la vie 3 truly, je vous en félicite, ma belle amie. 
But you cannot occupy so enviable a position without ex- 
citing the most active envy. Now allow me, as a sincere 
to the true nature of which you may be deceived. There 
area certain set of persons who will very naturally pay 
you court, and endeavour to obtain your ear; such as the 
Duchesse D’Hermanton, the Ladies Proby, and Lad‘es 
How, and all that tiresome concourse of old dowagers ; 


open offence to any body, be sure that you get rid of them 
in their very first onset.”"—Lady Glenmore starede 





. . I: . | 
triend, to put you au courant of some things, in respect 


| ee 


| 
| 
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des grands your, ma chére, but you wil 


soon learn If the people I 
have named send their names, as they will certainly do 


Vous ouvre 


he use of these cautions. 





or visit you, be along time before you retura the call ; 
they are an old-fashioned set, who pique themselves on 
| politeness, and veili itientions, and feeling affronted 














they will not so readily or 
When they do (or some 


vured 








n enough not to take 
»y do accost you, take care to look as 
e, and to answer them 


u answer them a 


y who they we 





risome At 
their down. 


** Above all things, never go to their we 


: but if they attack vou with one of 





s.—sorry not to have had the honour, &c., 
og you had receis la card, &c., &c.—curtsey, 
aud say you were vastly sorry, but you forgot the day, 


or no, NO, Say wis Yr its yes, 





j I: it, that is best, 
loop-hole that answers for dinner as well 
as any other party; yes, a mistake of the day is the best 


because it isa 


recipe I know, for any invitation which you may chance 
to hesitate about, and perhaps think it possible you might 
like to accept, and then having done so, repent of it when 
You 
are au descspoir, and they must believe you, or make 
themselves appear ridiculous; it may indeed cost you a 
note or two, but that is the worst of it, and then vous ex 
étes quitte pour la vie.” ’—Vol. 2, pp. 52—54. 


the time comes—a mistake in the day sets all right. 


This young bride is by the way the most interest- 
ing person in the book, and the unsuccesful attempt 
of an artful man of passion, to lead her astray forms 
a pretty episode, of which our limits forbid us to 
avail ourselves. 

We find the following, we trust overcharged, pic- 
ture of exclusives and their husbands : 

‘ The husband of an Exclusive must be exclusively 
given to his own devices, without ever making his wife a 
party at all concerned in them; unless, indeed, they ar- 
rive at that acmé of exclusive perfection when they boast 
to each other of the degrading license of their lives, aud 
tell of their different favourites, comparing the relative 
merits of these with that of others of the same society. 
Into the mysteries of an exclusive c6fteriv no unmarricd 
woman, that is to say, no girls, are to be admitted—in 
order that the conversation may be unchecked. The 
more admirers a married woman has, the higher her re- 
putation amongst them ; and it is never quite complete 
till some one adorateur moving in the same circle is the 
ami prejéré. If the cavalier be a man of title, power, 
and wealth, then the lady has ¢he world—their world—at 


her feet. This arrangement ensures the latter (whatever 





her husband's fortune may be) the advantages of dress 
and equipage, from which expense he is then exonerated 5 
and while he has the credit of keeping up a tasteful 
establishme:t, he is exempted from all trouble or thought 
as tothe means by which it is so kept. But as in all 
communities there are different degrees of distinction, so 
in this,—those who commence their career have a certain 
rubicon to pass through betore they arrive at such a height 
of perfection. 

* The first requisite for a newly-initiated member to 
knew is, how to cut all friends and relations who are not 
deemed worthy of being of a certain cé/crie ;—the next, 
is to dress after a particular fashion, talk a particular 





species of Jangua not know any thing or @ 






ge, y person 
that does not carry the mark of the cote 


To hold any conversation 


e, and speak in 
a peculiar tone of voice. 
which deserves that name is called bei: prosy ;—to un- 


derstand a 





vy thing beyond the costume of life, pedantic. 

* Whatever vice or demoralization may exist in cha- 
racter, providing it exist with what they call good taste 
if not 
approved openly, it is tacitly assented to, and allowed to 


(that idol of their idolatry), is varnished over. 


pass as a venial error; whereas whatever takes place con- 
trary to this good taste, though in itself perfectly inne. 


| cent, tending it may be to viriue rather than vice, is in- 


sufferable—not to be named wnong them ; and unfits the 
offending parties from communication with the Exclu- 
Indignation expressed at 


SIVEs. crime is voted vulgar 5 


| any natural expression of the feelings, ill breeding ; and 


but be upon your guard against these, and without giving | right and wrong, in short, consists in being, or not bei 


} 





Ss 
one of the set. ‘To their choice meetings children dare 
not invite parents, or brothers and sisters one another 
° 
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except under their scal and sign-manual. The husbands 
and wives, who are members of the association, are in- 
variably persons who have separate interests, separate 
views, and agree only in this one point, namely, in being 
a cleak for each other’s follies or vices.’"—Vol. 2, pp. 135 
—137. 

Our readers will, perhaps, blame us for the dul- 
ness of our extracts, but we can assure them we have 
selected as the best these descriptive passages. The 
dialogue throughout is alike unnatural and feeble, 
and the characters tiresome and ill-drawn, Nay, we 
must say, that we most heartily sympathise with the 
Exclusives themselves, in the dislike of the dull, 
pedantic, feeble-minded hero, The very title of the 
work alone must ensure its being generally read, 
but it can do little towards impairing the supremacy 
of the persons it attacks. The system of those per- 
sons is dottbtless odious, and their dominion in- 
jurious to society; but their power is based upon a 
firm foundation—that selfism and overweening thirst 
for distinction that most degrade our English cha- 
racter. To put it down, therefore, will require a 
far stronger, and we must add, a less unfair as- 
sailant. 





MEMOIRS OF BOLIVAR. 





Memoirs of Simon Bolivar, President Tiberator of 
the Republic of Colombia ; and of his Principal 
Generals ; comprising a Secret History of the Re- 
volution, and the Events which Preceded it, from 
1807 to the Present Time. By General H. LV. 
Ducoudray Holstein, Ex-Chief of the Staff of the 
President Liberator. 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn and 
Bentley. London, 1829. 

In denouncing the author of these two volumes 
for a most unfair biographer, we do not pretend to 
enter the lists as the defenders or apologists of 
General Bolivar We ave persuaded, and most of 
our readers, we doubt not, will partake our convic- 
tion, that the time is not yet come for forming a 
decided opinion as to the conduct, nor, consequently, 
as to the principal points in the character of the 
Liberator of Peru and Colombia. . 

The great question at issue between him and his po- 
litical enemies, where indeed it is not a mere contest 
for personal pre-eminence, is one which all the 
staunchest friends of liberty, whom attachment to an 
idea has not deprived of their reason, must allow to 
be of great doubt and difficulty, General Bolivar 
declares his opinion, and acts on the principle, that 
in order to direct to its own consolidation a nation 
newly emancipated from the most debasing state of 
slavery, to confirm the liberties of a people to whom 
the exercise of the rights of freemen 1s so novel, it is 
required that a strong exccutive power should be 
vested in a single individual. Nor can it be denied 
that ample grounds for this view of the case are 
afforded bim by the disorder, it may be said by the 
anarchy, which has constantly prevailed in the states 
of South America, whenever and wherever the attri- 
butes of such a power have been denied or too 
much restrained. This admitted, all that remains to 
be questioned is, the motive by which the Liberator 
is actuated. Is his own personal aggrandisement, or 
the settlement of the government of his country on a 
solid foundation, the end he has in view? His own 
professions proclaim the latter, the accusations of 
his enemies pronounce the former to be his object. 
What credit may be due to his professions, this is nei- 
ther the time ner place for inquiring. The power the 
Liberator has sought for he has obtained: what has 
been his aim in attaining it will best be seen in the 
result—can only be explained, indeed, by the use to 
which he applies it. Certainly no just person would 
look for an answer to his inquiries on the subject in 


the reproaches of a private enemy—in the represen- | 
tations of an author whose every page betrays per- ) 


sonal pique. 


M . Ducoudray Holstein is evidently a detractor: } 


his statements are not only at variance with the 
general reputation of the President of Colombia, 





\ 


| 


sents the subject of lis memoirs as a being devoid of 
all the qualities necessary for the command of 
soldiery, for the direction of public affairs; he 
desribes him as a creature without talent, knowledge, 
tact, or courage. le reproves him continually with 
abandoning, at five different times, the continent cf 
South America, and deserting the cause of freedom, 
yet he is forced to exhibit him as each time rising 
superior to his adverse circumstances, and, after 
these sucecssive failures, entrusted by his fellow- 
countrymen (notwithstanding that they know, dread, 
hate, and despise him! !) with the supreme direction 
of their affairs. That those affairs were brought to a 
happy consummation, even M. Ducoudray cannot 
deny, although he refuses all merit on that head to 
the man who, for the share he contributed to it, 
obtained from one part of the country the name of 
Liberator, from another that of Pacificator, but who 
has himself declared that the name of gvod citizen 
was to him more dear than either of those titles. 

M. Ducoudray’s testimony, moreover, is, after all, 
for the most part, founded on mere hearsay know- 
ledye, He only knew the Liberator for a few months 
in 1816; from January, that is to say, until May.— 
During that short time General Bolivar was so un- 
fortunate as to give, on more than one occasion, mor- 
tal offence to his future biographer. In the first 
place, Ducoudray’s promotion was not so rapid as 
he expected. In the second, the supreme chief did 
not repress with sufficient austerity the attempts of 
his followers to turn into ridicule the suggestions and 
innovations of the ex-commander of Marshal Mac- 
donald’s head quarters: then General Bolivar did 
not interfere in a personal quarrel between his chief 
of the staff—the future biographer—and his chief 
secretary: the General’s womankind, moreover—his 
mistresses, we fear we must add, were so pert and 
spiteful as to designate M. Ducoudray Lolstein as 
the maldito Franzese ; and lastly, a violent personal 
quarrel ensued between the General and his chief of 
the staff, because the former, on second thoughts, 
perceived some disadvantage or danger from forming 
a separate legion of foreigners*, and giving the com- 
mand to Ducoudray, with whom he had been ac- 
quainted but a couple of months, and who previously 
had been one of his avowed enemies. General Bo- 
livar certainly was not so polite on this occasion as the 
urbanity of European manners would have required. 
We have it from General Miller, that he is prone to 
personal abuse, but that he makes ample amends to 
those who will put up with it, and that towards them 
his resentments are not la-ting. We may suppose, 
therefore, that he uttered in his haste somewhat more 
than he intended to be taken literally, when he told 
his chief of the staff, that ‘ he was a man who de- 
served to be shot.’ There may have been other 
causes of offence: perhaps the General himself may 
have received in his turn some provocations; but of 
these as little mention is made in the memoirs, as of 
the details of the successes by which the indepen- 
dence of South America was established. The dis- 
asters experienced in the course of the struggle, are 
given with much more minuteness. 

We have made this short enumeration in order 
to caution our readers against placing implicit reli- 
ance on the representations of Generis! Ducoudray, 
and more especially against allowing themselves to 
be prejudiced by the extracts from his book, which 
find their way into the public journals, where they 
are calculated to do intinitely more mischief than 
when read from the pages of the work; since in 
the latter, the cloven fvot is so clearly perceived 
that no further caution is necessary as to the de- 
gree of cred:t due to the authority from which the 
statements proceed. 

With all this the book is an entertaining one ; 
and, perhaps, in those pages of which neither Boli- 
var nor the biographer himse!f 1s the topic of dis- 
course may be deserving of credit, but for this we 
vouch not. “lwo chapters of introduction afford a 
striking picture of the manners of the inhabitants 





* It may be worthy of remark, that the General felt 
no jealousy of the kind towards his English and Irish 


they are inconsistent with themselves. He repre-/ allies. 





of the new states, The following anecdote of su- 
perstition is at Jeast auusing :— 


‘To show to what an extent the superstition of the 
people, and the authority of those whose spiritual power 
they acknowledge, ate frequently carried, I will relate 
one example furnished me by the individual who was 
near being its victim. Lieutenant-Colonel Collot, a 
French officer who had served in France under Napoleon 
in the artillery, came over, a8 many others did, to the 
Main, and served in his rank as an artillery officer, in the 
army of the patriots. Becoming much disgusted, he 
asked his dismission from General Urdancta, with whora 
he was serving. His request was refused. Soon after he 
obtained Icave to go from the environs of Tunja to Car- 
thagena, where he had some private business to settle. 
lie travelled on horseback, with a guide, a servant, and 
a few dragoons, all well armed. After travelling a num- 
ber of days under a burning sun, he arrived at a large 
borough in the interior of New Grenada, called Fa——, 
before the largest inn of which he dismounted. As scon 
as he came into the house he was suddenly seized with 
great pain and a violent fever, insomuch that he cried 
aloud. ‘I'he people of the inn put him to bed, and called 
in theic priest, in great alarm. This man was versed in 
the arts of curing; and believing the stranger to be in 
the last extremity, came with the viaticum. Hlesatdown 
before the stranger's bed, and made various inquiries 
about his malady ; and then told him it was not of a dan- 
gerous nature. He ordered the numerous bystanders to 
retire. When all were gone out, he rose from his chair, 
and carefully lecked the door. He then resumed his 
seat, and in an interested manner inquired if he wasa 
Christian,—meaning a Roman Catholic, which, in these 
countries, the word signifies. Mr. Collet understood him, 
but answered not his question ; and supplicated for a 
glass of water. ‘The parson repeated the question in a 
louder tone. The sufferer again urgently asked for wa- 
ter. The parson told him he should first answer to his 
God, of whom he was the representative, whether he was 
a Christian? The patient, under the suffering of pain 
and thirst, (having been born a Catholic,) answered that 
he was. The parson then opened the door, and at his 
call, some excellent lemonade was brought in a short 
time, which in some measure relieved him. ‘The priest 
then renewed his questions bout the disorder; and told 
him he had an Indian, not far from the borough, who 
could cure him perfectly; but, as you are a Christian, 
added he, ‘* it is necessary to confess you first; and that 
you receive the sacraments, which will cause half your 
cure.” The Colonel replied, saying, that this was surely 
a jest; that the Indian might come and cure him, after 
which he would confess himself with great pleasure. No, 
no, my friend; it is absolutely necessary to begin with 
the confession and the sacraments. Mr. Collot, seeing 
his obstinacy, told him to go out. The parson jumped 
from his seat in a violent passion, saying, ** Well, sir, 
as you deny your God, I can give you no help ;” and 
then he went out, shutting the door with violence. 

* A miserable night lamp was in the room, and he saw 
what they call a Christ, suspended under a small looking 
glass, upon the wall. Mr. Collot remaiaed some time in 
a state of stupefaction; then raising his head, he per- 
ceived that silence reigned through the house. After 
suffering in this condition for about half an hour, with 
pain and fever, he called as loud as he could for assist- 
ance. ‘The door half opened, and a woman demanded, 
in a harsh and stern veice, what he wanted. ‘* Assist- 
ance, for God's sake!” he answered ; ‘* help, help, for 
1 am deadly sick.” He spoke in good Spanish ; but the 
door was shut immediately. He received no answer, and 
silence again reigned over the whole house. Notwith- 
standing frequent calls for a glass of water, no cne came 
tohim. It was expressly enjoined upon his servant, who 
was very much attached to him, to remain with the peo- 
ple, or he would incur the vengeance of the holy father, 
as they called the priest. The servant was a native of 
New Grenada; and was so terrified by these words, that 
he did not dare go to his master’s assistance. The priest, 
in his curse, had distinctly declared that no one, under 
pain of excommunication, should enter the room of ** that 
perverse sinner, who denied his God.” Colonel Collet 
at last asked, as a great favour, that the landlord would 
come to him fora minute. After a long time theJand- 
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lord appeared, half opened the door, and harshly de- | 


manded what was wanted of him. ‘* Come nearer, my 
friend,” said he, ** I want to speak with you.” ** What,” 
said the landlord, ** will you confiss yourself? Shall I 
call the reverend father priest? Oh, do so; it would 
make me happy above any thing.” ** No, sir, I donot 





speak of confession, I wish .? © T cannot hear 
you then,” said the landlord: * good bye, sir; may 


Heaven assist you.”” So saying, he shut the door, and 
disappeared. The Colonel in his distress made every 
exertion to move their compassion, but in vain. They 
absolutely refused to do any thing for him. 

‘ The apprehension of dying in that condition at last 
compelled him to declare that he would be confessed and 
take the sacrament. The parson came, after four hours 
absence, at eleven o'clock at night; and the Colonel con- 
fesscd and received the sacraments. All wasnow changed 
around him. The Indian perfectly cured him, in the 
fellowing singular manner. He stripped him naked, 
anointed him with a decoction of indigenous plants, and 
laying him on the ground upon some blankets, he han- 
died him just as a baker kneads bread; so that he cried 
out with pain. The Indian continued the operation until 
his patient was in a proper sweat. He then wrapped him 
in a blanket, and put him to bed. The next day the 
Operation was repeated; and the Colonel was perfectly 
cured. When he was quite recovered, he was scarcely 
suffered to depart. He and the priest became close 
friends, and he was treated by all the inhabitants with 
the kindest hospitality. When he insisted on going, and 
asked the landlord for his bill, he was told that so good a 
Christian cwed nothing. He could not prevail on them 
to receive any thing. On the contrary, at his departure, 
a mule was laden with excellent provisions and choice 
fruits for his journey.’—Vol. 1, pp. 55—49. 


As illustrative of the manners of a foreign and 
interesting people, rather than as any sign of our 
concurrence in the censure bestowed on General 
Bolivar, towards the close of the passage, we ex- 
tract the somewhat animated account of his eatry 
into Caraccas :— . 

‘It was therefore an easy task for Bolivar to enter the 
capital of his native land, and to take possession of the 
greater part of Venezuela. His entry into Caracas, (Au- 
gust 4th, 1813,) was brilliant and glorious. The friends 
of liberty, who had suffered so severely, surrounded him 
from cvery corner of the country, and welcomed his ar- 
rival with many signs of joy and festivity. The enthu- 
siasm was universal, reaching every class and each sex 
of the inhabitants of Caracas. The women came to crown 
their liberator, They spread the ground with many 
flowers, and branches of laurel and olive, on his passage 
through the strects of the capital. The shouts of thou- 
sands were mingled with the noise of artillery, bells, and 
music; and the crowd was immense. The prisons were 
opened, and the unfortunate victims of liberty came forth 
with pale and emaciated faces, like spectres from their 
graves. But notwithstending this appalling sight, the 
people did not indulge their sentiments and feelings of 
vengeance against the authors of such cruel deeds. ‘I'hey 
committed no disorder. No European Spaniard, Isleton, 
friar or priest, was dragged from his hiding-place, nor 
even sought for; all were happy, and thought only of 
rejoicing. 

* The entry of General Bolivar into Caracas was cer- 
tainly the most gratifying event of his whole military 
career. And notwithstanding that his enterprise and his 
victories were greatly facilitated by the astonishing pusil- 
lanimity of his enemies, he deserves great praise for his 
perseverance, and for the conception of such an under- 
taking, in which he sacrificed a considerable part of his 
fortune to furnish his troops with the means of following 
him. But here I cannot omit to mention a singular and 
characteristic trait of that vanity of which I have already 
spoken. Previous to his entry into Caracas, a kind of 
triumphal car was prepared, like that which the Roman 
consuls used, on returning from a campaign, after an im- 
portant victory. Theirs was drawn by horses; but Boli- 
var’s car was drawn by twelve fine young ladies, very ele- 
gantly dressed in white, adorned with the national colours, 
and all selected from the first families in Caracas. They 
drew him, in about half an hour, from the entrance of 
the city to his residence ; he standing on the car, bare- 
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headed, and in full uniform, with a small wand of com. 
mand in his hand, ‘To do this, was surely extraordinary 
on their part; to suffer it, was surely much more so on 
his. Many thousands were eye-witnesses of the scene ; 
—to them I appeal for the truth of this account of it.’— 
Vol. 1, pp. 149—151. 


For the rest, deeming the character of Bolivar, 
contained in the work before us litde better than 
a libel, we shall abstain from propagating its poi- 
For those, however, who are determined to 
swallow it, we recommend the authors’ cumplacent 
portrait of himself; and hope that it may serve as 
an antidote. The egotism cf it is quite delightful, 
It would seem that General Bolivar was not the 
valy chief with whom M, Bucoudray was at enmity, 


son, 


*At the lateer end of August, 1615, the Spanish 
squadron arrived in sight of Carthagena and Boca Chica. 
General Castillo, after Bolivar’s embarkation for Jamaica, 
and Palacios’ departure from ‘Turbacco, acted with very 
great haughtiness and despotism in Carthagena, and took 
bo vigorous step to put the place in a good state of de- 
fence. From the lish January, 1815, the day of his 
entry into Carthagena, at tle head of a part of his army, 
to destroy the faction of Pinneres, he remained quiet in 
his large and beautiful residence, near the walls of Car- 
thagena, and appeared no more «ut the head of his troops. 
He occupied himse!f with festivals and parties, married a 
young and beautiful lady, with whom and her sister ie 
remained regulatly at home, was very seliom to be seen, 
received his subalterns in a harsh and haughty manner, 
arrested various commanders unjustly, (for instance, the 
Commodo e Aury and the General Florencio Palacios,) 
and made himself many enemies. Among these was 
General Ducoudray Holstein, of whom I am compelled 
to speak more than [ should do, if what I relate were not 
a characteristic picture of the chicftains on the Main. 

‘From the time that General Ducoudray had taken 
the temporary command of the foreigners, during the 
session of the legislature, General Castillo became en- 
tirely changed in his manners towards him. He became 
embarrassed, cold, and stiff, from having been before very 
intimate and friendly. When we took a ride out, which 
happened almost every afternoon, he was silent and ap- 
peared sorrowful; and when I asked him the reason of 
it, he said, ** that he had no motive at all for being so.” 
I perceived this change, and declined riding out any more 
with him. I heard afterwards that he felt jealous of me, 
and of the ascendancy which I appeared to have over the 
foreigners, and that he wished to have me out of his way, 
being unwilling to follow my suggestions, which tended 
to introduce more order and discipline among the army 
of Carthagena, so called, though containing less than 
two thousand men in all. 

* I was appointed commander-in-chief of the four forts 
of Boca Chica.’—Vol. 1, pp. 259, 269. 

© When General Castillo heard al) that was doing in 
Boca Chica, he appeared jealous and uneasy. He came 
one day to visit me, and after having dined with me, ap- 
pearing to be much pleased with his hospitable reception, 
he asked how many rations of fish were dealt out daily. 
I answered so many. Ile said, in a haughty manner to 
me, ** That will not do, sir; you must catch more!” I 
showed him the absurdity of such a pretension, stating, 
in a sarcastic tone, that 1 was the commander. in-chief of 
the forts, but not of the fishes in the sea! and that I 
could not command these to be so good as to fill our nets! 
All the bystanders laughed heartily at my reply, but not 
so Castillo; he stood up in a fury, took his sword, and 
said to me, I should soon hear more of him. He gtepped 
out and ordered the officer of my own guard to arrest me, 
that I might be tried before a court-martial, for having 
disobeyed his orders. I heard these words, took my uni- 
form and sword, and, in his presence, commanded the 
guard to present arms. I then asked who commanded 
here, Castilloor 1? As the general made such noise, a 
great mapy officers and privates hed surrounded my 
house, and all cried with the guard, ** viva nuestro com- 
mandante,” our father, our commander-in-chief, and 
* muera Castillo,” (perish Castillo.) ‘The general turned 
pale, and said to me, in a faultering voice, that he hoped 
I would not suffer him to be murdered. 1 immediately 
commanded silence, and said to the enraged soldiers, that 
General Castillo having come on a visit, I and themselves 
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would surely not suffera breach of hospitality to him ; 
and that he, Castillo, should embark immediately for 
Carthagena, from whence he came. So ended this ridi- 
culous behaviour, and he thanked me very heartily when 
I handed him safely into his long-boat.’—Vol. 1, pp. 265 
—26f. 

* [ was always ready to show the example of order and 
submission to discipline, and of exposure to danger. 
One day, for instance, I ordered a sortie of two hundred 
men from the furt of San Fernando, to repulse some in- 
cendiaries from the village of Boca Chica, but could not 
find more than twenty volunteers, who would fullow a 
certain lieutenant-colonel under my orders, in whom no 
one had the slightest confidence. When I heard this, I 
put myself at the head of the party, and was immediately 
followed by more than three hundred men, but I peremp- 
torily ordered the surplus to remain in the fort. I 
soon drove the enemy back, who teok to flight and re- 
turned no more. 

* Another day, [had given orders to demolish a bat« 
tery of no use, where more than three thousand cannon 
balls remained piled up in the redoubt. The commander 
of the artillery, Colonel Taborda, represented to me that 
his artillerymen were too much engaged in other works, 
and unable to take these balls into the arsenal. I there« 
upon issued an order, that every individual coming to the 
fort of San Fernando should bring one of these balls 
whenever he passed the drawbridge to come in, without 
distinction of rank or person. I understood that this 
order met with general approbation, and that three staff- 
officers alone said they never would submit to an order so 
degrading to officers of their high standing. ‘These hav- 
ing been named to me, I determined to subject them im- 
mediately to the order, as a measure highly necessary in 
the present extraordinary circumstances. I sent for them, 
after having instructed the captain of the guard at the 
drawbridge not to suffer even mysclt to pass without car- 
rying a cannon ball, (and of course nobody e/se,) on 
coming into the arsenal of San Fernando, where I had, 
since the siege by Morillo, established my head-quarters. 
I told these three officers that I wanted their advice about 
sone outworks, on which the Spanish prisoners were em- 
ployed. Having passed the bridge with them, I pre- 
tended to have forgotten some plans, and sent two of them 
back to my cabinet, requesting them to ask my secretary 
for those papers. They were in full uniform, as well as 
myself; and bearing themselves loftily, they passed the 
bridge and the first sentry, who presented arms. ‘The 
second stopped them short, and asked them respectfully, 
‘if they were not acquainted with the general’s order ?”” 
Thev answered, ** yes, but such an order had nothing to 
do with them.” The sentry told them, ** that they were 
subject to it like anybody else.” They were about to 
force a passage, but he presented his bayonet and called 
for the guard. ‘This naturally made a noise, and many 
hundreds assembled in a few minutes to know the cause. 
I came of course immediately, and asked the reason of 
the sentry’s call. he officer of the guard told me, 
‘ that the resistance of the two colonels against the orders 
given, was the cause of the alarm.” ‘* Well, gentle- 
men,” said I, very coolly, “¢ 1 will go and fetch my 
papers myself; but as the commander of the forts has 
given the order that nobody should be permittad to enter 
San Fernando without taking one of these balls into the 
arsenal, the useful orders of the commander must be re- 
spected, and I obey him with pleasure, since they have 
been given for the welfare and safety of usall.’’ So say- 
ing, and without giving them the least reprimand, or 
looking at the two officers, 1 took one of these rusty ob- 
jects, and passed the gates before the whole guard under 
arms, and amid the huzzas of all the bystanders, who 
took each one his ball and followed me. ‘The officers, 
astonished and ashamed, followed my example, and from 
that time nobody attempted to resist any oider given.’— 
Vol. 1, pp. 270—272. 

In conclusion, we may give our readers the op- 
portunity of judging of the powers of discrimination 
and other qualifications of our author to be the 
biographer of such a man as Bolivar, by quoting the 
following little passage, the second paragraph of the 
memoirs: 

‘The most extravagant and contradictory opinions 
have, at different times, been given of General Bolivar. 
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THE ATHENAUM;: 








Some say he is a great and extraordinary man —:man of 
transcendant knowledge and talents; the hero of South 
America; the benefactor of his country; its Washing- 
ton; its Napoleon. Others assure us he is the Cromwell, 
the tyrant, the oppressor of his country.’ 





THE COMIC ANNUAL. 





The Comic Annual. By Thomas Hood, Esq. 8vo. 

pp- 174. Hurst and Co. London, 1829. 
We cannot give a better notion of the ‘Comic An- 
nual,’ or a fitter specimen of the prose part of it, than 
by extracting the editor's very humorous preface : 

‘In the Christmas Holidays—or rather Holly Days, 
according to one of the emblems of the season—we na. 
turally look for mirth. Christmas is strictly a Comic 
Annual, and its specific gaiety is even implied in the spe- 
cific gravity of its oxen. There is an English proverb of 
** Laugh and grow fat,”—a saying which our graziers 
interpret-—on the authority of some Prize Oxonian—by 
growing the fattest of fat for the merriestof months. The 
proverb however has another sense, implying a connec- 
tion between cachinnation and corpulence in the human 
body—and truly, having seen gentlemen of twenty stone 
in their seats, I am ready to allow that a fat man is al- 
ways a cheerful. 

‘ Taking the adage in the latter sense, it is my hum- 
ble hope and aim to contribute towards the laughter and 
lustiness of my fellow-creatures, by the production of 
* The Comic Annual,”—a work net equivocating be- 
tween Mirth and Melancholy, but exclusively devoted to 
the Humorous—in plain French, not an ** Ambigu,” but 
an ** Opera Comique.”? Christmas, indeed, seems a 
Tide more adapted for rowing in the Gig or the Jolly, 
than tugging in the Barge or the Galley, and accordingly 
I have built my cratt. The kind friends who may pa- 
tronise the present launch, are assured that it will be ac- 
knowledged by renewed exertion, and that I seriously 
intend to come before them next year, with 

¢*¢ 4 braver Bark, and an increasing sail.” 

‘The materials which were in preparation for a Third 
Series of ** Whims and Oddities,” have bean thrown into 
the present volume—that work may, therefore, be still 
considered as going on, though its particular name is not 
exhibited—but it is a partner in the Comic Firm. Each 
future Series will in the same manner be associated with 
the whims and oddities of other authors ;—and it will be 
my endeavour to feed every succeeding volume with the 
choicest morsels that can be procured. In short, the work 
will be pamper’d—like Captain Head. In the meantime 
many little defects, incidental to a first attempt, will be 
observed and pointed out by the judicious critics ;—to 
whom, consciously and respectfully, I bow, like Norval, 
—‘* with bended bow and quiver full of errors ;”” merely 
hoping, timidly, that as second thoughts are allowed to 
be best,—they will deal mildly with my first ones. 

‘In my illustrations, as usual, preferring Wood to 
Copper or Steel, 1 have taken to Bow as the medium for 
making hits. For some of the Designs, I am indebted 
to private Friends, and in particular to one highly talent- 
ed young Lady, who has liberally allowed me to draw 
upon her drawings, and with an unusual zeal for my 
wood-cuts, has, [ may say, devoted her head to the block. 
It is difficult to return thanks for such deeds, but I feel 
deeply indebted to the kindness by which her pencil was 
led. Iam under a similar obligation to several Pens,-- 
justly deserving the title of ‘* Good Office Pens” —from 
the friendly nature of their service. 

* Of the President of the Royal Academy, his Fellows 
and Associates, I humbly beg pardon for any offences 
against the rules of their art. My pretensions are modest 
—I only profess to black lead a little, and not to black 
lead the Great—I presume merely to handle a small slip 
of pencil, and not to wield, like them, the Cedars of Le- 
banon. The Literary Critics are requested to look upon 
the letter-press in the same spirit, and to remember, be- 
fore killing ** The Comic,” that it is as the late Giraffe, 
*¢ the only one of its kind in England.’’ The work, in- 
deed, at present, is like the celebrated Elephant that had 
no rival but himself. If, however, others of the kind 
should spring up, all the Editor wishes for is an open 
field and fair play.’—Pp. y.—x, 





Mr. Hood's peculiar style of humour is so well 
known, through his two series of * Whims and Od- 
dities,’ and other works, that in saying the present 
work falls little, if at all, short of its predecessors, we 
give a recommendation of it, which could scarcely 
be more complete. Mr. Hood seems to have re- 
ceived very litile assistance, either in the designs or 
the written part of his ‘ Annual ;’ his own perform- 
ance, in both ways, make decidedly the best hits, 
though we find here and there an etching of Cruik- 
shank’s, and a Peter Pindarie Ode, by Horace 
Smith. Though a much inferior artist to Cruik- 
shank, he has a great advantage over him in the lan- 
guage, the dialectic part of his caricatures ; he com- 
bines the humour of the pen and pencil in an admi- 
rable degree; half the wit is always in the motto; 
and it may be doubted, whether the effect of this 
combination is not more exciting and intellectual 
than that of the most finished caricature. Mr. Cruik 
shank himself often uses this method, but not with 
such never-failing success as Mr. Hood. Witness 
upwards of eighty sketches, including head and tail- 
pieces, almost all effected in this double style, not 
one of which can be called a failure. We will in- 
stance a few of the best. ‘A clear stage and no fa- 
vour,’ illustrated by a Ilammersmith coach lying up- 
set beside a pond of water, with no symptoms of hu- 
man presence, but a few floating hats, and the upward 
legs of two or three immersed and inverted passen- 
gers: A‘ Constable’s Miscellany,’ a motley group 
of half-a-dozen on the way to the watch-house : 
‘Tossing up— Woman,”’ is represented by two 
bullocks anxiously watching the descent of an old 
lady whom they seem to have just | efore conspired 
in elevating. ‘ Fly not yet,’ a little unfledged bird 
flapping its featherless wings in a very downward di- 
rection from the nest, where its brothers and sisters 
are leaning after it in infinite terror and consterna- 
tion. The * Curling Fluid,’ the ‘Cow’s Regatta,’ 
the ‘ Sow-wester off the Cape, or Pigs in the trough 
of the Sea,’ are others, capital in the same style; but 
it is impossible to give a notion of them here, with- 
out borrowing Mr. Lood’s plates. 

Our contemporaries have been before us in making 
extracts from the best of the prose pieces, which, we 
must say, are not, on the whole, so good as ‘ Whims 
and Oddities.’ Of the poetry, we select for our 
readers, first, a— 

‘SONNET ON STEAM, BY AN UNDER-OSTLER. 

‘TI wish I livd a Thowsen year Ago 

Warking for Sober six and Seven milers 

And dubble Stages runnen safe and slo 

The Orsis cum in Them days to the Bilers 
But Now by meens of Powers of Steem forces 
A-turning Coches into Smoakey Keitels 
The Bilers seam a Cumming to the Orses 
And Helps and naggs Will sune be out of Vittels 
Poor Bruits I wunder How we bee to Liv 
When such a change of Orses is our Faits 
No nothink need Be sifted in a Siv 
May them Blowd ingins all Blow up their Grates 
And Theaves of Oslers crib the Coles and Giv 
Their blackgard Hannimuls a Feed of Slaits !"—P. 62. 


Secondly, out of respect to our old acquaintance, 
Mrs. Bond, the story of 


“THE DROWNING DUCKS. 


* Amongst the sights that Mrs. Bond 
Enjoy'’d yet grieved at more than others, 
Was little ducklings in a pond, 
Swimming about beside their mothers— 
Small things like living water-lilies, 
But yellow as the daffo-déllies. 


** Its very hard,” she used to moan, 
** That other people have their ducklings 
To grace their waters—mine alone 
Have never any pretty chucklings.”” 
For why !—each little yellow navy 
Went down—all downy—to old Davy ! 


She had a lake—a pond I mean— 
Its wave was rather thick than pearly— 
She had two ducks, their napes were green== 
She had a drake, his tail was curly,—. 





Yet spite of drake, and ducks, and pond, 
No little ducks had Mrs. Bond ! 


The birds were both the best of mothers— 
The nests had eggs—the eggs had luck— 

The infant D.’s came forth like others— 
But there, alas! the matter stuck ! 

They might as well have all died addle, 

As die when they began to paddle ! 


For when, as native instinct taught her, 
The mother set her brood afloat, 

They sank ere long right under water. 
Like any over-loaded boat ; 

They were web-footed too to see, 

As ducks and spiders ought to be! 


No peccant humour in a gander 

Brought havoc on her little folks, — 
No poaching cook—a frying-pander 

To appetite,—destroy"d their yolks,— 
Beneath her very eyes, Od’ rot *em! 
They went, like plummets, to the bottom. 


The thing was strange—a contradiction 
It seem'd of nature and her works ! 

For little ducks, beyond conviction, 
Should float without the help of corks: 

Great Johnson it bewildered him! 

To hear of ducks that could not swim. 


Poor Mrs. Bond! what could she do 

But change the breed—and she tried divers, 
Which dived as all seemed born to do; 

No little ones were e’er survivors— 
Like those that copy gems, I’m thinking, 
They all were given to die-sinking ! 


In vain their downy coats were shorn ; 

They flounder’d still !—Batch after batch went! 
The little fools seem’d only born 

And hatch'd for nothing but a hatchment ! 
W hene’er they launch’d—O sight of wonder !— 
Like tires the water ‘* got them under!" 


No women ever gave their lucks 

A better chance than Mrs. Bond did ; 
At last quite out of heart and ducks, 

She gave her pond up, and desponded— 
For Death among the water-lilies, 

Cried ** duc ad me” to all all her dillies { 


But though resolved to breed no more, 
She brooded often on this riddle— 
Alas! ’twas darker than before ! 
At last about the summer’s middle, 
What Johnson, Mrs. Bond, or none did, 
To clear the matter up the Sun did ! 


The thi:sty Sirius, dog-like drank 
So deep, his furious tongue to cool, 
The shallow waters sank and sank, 
And lo, from out the wasted pool, 
Too hot to hold them any longer, 
There crawl'd some eels as big as conger ! 


I wish all folks would look a bit, 
In such a case below the surface; 
But when the eels were caught and split 
By Mrs. Bond, just think of her face, 
In each inside at once to spy 
A duckling turn’d to giblet-pie! 


The sight at once explained the case, 
Making the Dame look rather silly, 
The tenants of that Eely Place 
Had found the way to Pick a dilly. 
And so by under-water suction, 
Had wrought the little ducks’ abduction.” 
Pp. 39—43. 


Those of our readers who are acquainted with the 
very pretty stanzas, commencing — 
‘ Go where the water glideth gently ever ;’ 


will see the merit of ‘ Lines to a Lady on her depar- 
ture to India,’ as far at least as the metre goes; they 
are, besides, by far the best of the thousand and one 
copies of verses we have seen on that subject, and 
with the same title; 
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* LINES 
TO A LADY ON HER DEPARTURE FOR INDIA. 
* Go where the waves run rather Holborn-hilly, 
And tempests make a soda-water sea, 
Almost as rough as our rough Piceadilly, 
And think of me! 
Go where the mild Madeira ripens her juice,— 
A wine more praised than it deserves to be ! 
Go pass the Cape, just capable of ver-juice, 
And think of me! 
Go where the Tiger in the darkness prowleth, 
Making a midnight meal of he and she: 
Go where the Lion in his hunger howleth, 
And think of me! 


Go where the Serpent dangerously coileth, 
Or lies along at full-length like a tree, 
Go where the Suttee in her own soot broileth, 
And think of me! 
Go where with human notes the Parrot dealeth 
In mono-polly-logue with tongue as free, 
And like a woman, all she can revealeth, 
And think of me! 
Go to the land of muslin and nankeening, 
And parasols of straw where hats should be, 
Go to the land of slaves and palankeening, 
And think of me ! 
Go to the land of Jungles and of vast hills, 
And tall bamboos—may none bumbovale thee ! 
Go gaze upon their Elephants and Castles, 
And think of me! 


Go where a cook must always be a currier, 

And parch the pepper’d palate like a pea, 

Go where the fierce mosquitoe is a worrier, 
And think of me! 


Go where the maiden on a marriage plan goes, 

Consign’'d for wedlock to Calcutta’s quay, 

Where woman goes for mart, the same as mangoes, 
And think of me! 


Go where the sun is very hot and fervent, 
Go to the land of pagod and rupee, 
Where every black will be your slave and servant, 
And think of me !” 
Pp. 78—80. 
It is by the merest accident we cast our eyes on 
the dedication, which looks so like an ordinary dedi- 
cation, that no one would think of reading it; but it 
is, in fact, as witty as the rest of the book, if not 
more so ; to save it from a neglect it would not de- 
serve, it may be as well to extract it, though with lit- 
tle respect for order, at the conclusion of our notice : 
‘To 
SIR FRANCIS FREELING, BART., 
The great Patron of Letters, 
Foreign, General, and Twopenny ; 
Distinguished alike by his fostering care of the 
Bell Letters, 
And his Antiquarian regard for the 
Dead Letters ;— 

Whose increasing efforts to forward the spread of intelli- 
gence, as a Corresponding Member of all Societies, 
(and no man fills his Post better) 

Have 
Singly, Doubly,and Trebly, endeared him to every class— 
This first Volume of 
THE COMIC ANNUAL, 

Is, with Frank Permission, gratefully Inscribed, 

BY 
THOMAS HOOD.’ 





OLIVER CROMWELL. 





Life of Oliver Cromwell. By the Rev. M. Russell, 
“LL.D. Author of * A Connection of Sacred and 
Profane History,’ &c. Constable's Miscellany, 
Nos. 47 and 48. 18mo. Constable and Co, 
Edinburgh, 1829. 

Wuew an eminent French historian more than 
insinuated that our countrymen had needed the as- 
sistance of his to penetrate the import of their own 





revolition, the sage opinion on!y lacked being audible 
to that long-eared brute yclept the British public, to 
have set its jaws in motion with a braying peal of 
derision, which should have shook the very walls of 
M. Guizot's Paris lecture-room. Yet are we free to 
confess (a parliamentary phrase of ours, which M, 
Guizot may translate if he can,) that his pretension, 
however startling, has some basis in truth; and the 
only piece of candour we require of him in return, 
if our columns should perchance come under his 
notice, is the acknowledgment on his part, when he 
has read the present article, that Ae would never have 
fathomed the full depth of his own dictum, if we had 
not kindly made it evident to him, as we presently 
mean todo. The learned lecturer is quite right in 
thinking he has uttered a remark of wonderful 
wisdom; but he mistakes the true bearings and 
extent of it; both which we shall now proceed to 
show him. It is perfectly true that a Frenchman, 
ora Dutchman, or a Hottentot, or a Hunter of Ken- 
tucky, would be likely to write a history of the Bri- 
tish revulution in some respects incomparably better 
than we could furnish it of home manufacture. In 
like degree, an Englishman would excel a French- 
man in describing many parts of the last social crisis 
in France. But these reciprocal aptitudes by no 
means consist in the possession of such qualities as 
are meant by M. Guizot. It is not because the ge- 
neralising faculty of a Frenchman has been strength- 
ened by the practical illustrations of great principles 
which he has witnessed for the last forty years, that 
he is warranted in thinking himself fitter than our- 
selves to paint successfully the corresponding por- 
tions of our history. Whatever superiority, in point 
of general principles, may be conceded to French 
writers of history, that merit does not constitute an 
advantage so acknowledged over the more distin- 
guished pens among ourselves, as to substantiate the 
claim of which we in part admit the justice. Nor 
is it in that branch of their labours where such qua- 
lities would come into play, that they appear to us 
to bear away the bell from native annalists. The 
general scope and issues of a great political struggle, 
—the principles which it finally overthrew or esta- 
blished,—the points which form its connection with 
the history of mankind, and with the march of in- 
dividual or social improvement,—these are points 
which are forced upon the practical understanding, 
and involved in the implicit creed of the land which it 
has agitated. To give us much instruction, therefore, 
on these has not probably been reserved for any fo- 
reigner. The field in which external aid may avail 
us is not that of political generalities, but, strange 
though it appear, it is that of characteristic touches 
of distinctive national features. It is very rare that 
native pens do justice to these, or seem aware of their 
true nature and importance. The party which adopts 
the language and maxims of a revolution, when its 
results have been decided, seldom shows itself soli- 
citous to recollect the creed and watch-words which 
were prevalent in the popular phalanx during the 
rage of the struggle; and the collections made of 
these by the opposite party give to posterity, not a 
correct and faithful likeness, but a malignant carica- 
ture. 


We have seldom been more struck with this 
blemish in the narratives of native historians, than 
we have been in the following passage of the author 
before us, whose narrow view of the strong reli- 
gious impulse which prepared and gave so singular a 
character to the civil wars, provokes our animadver- 
sion the more, by standing in striking contrast with 
his general liberality and acuteness : 


* The new views entertained of religion by the more 
zealous Protestants, contributed not a little to bring 
Charles into difficulties, and to place him in opposition 
to the wishes of a large body of his people. It flows 
from the very nature of man, that when he has made a 
change in his maxims or principles, he should withdraw 
as far as possible from his former opinions, and even en- 
tertain a dislike for every thing which associates with 
them in his recollections. In uncultivated minds this 
aversion acquires double strength, because an ignorant 
person does not make the proper distinction between the 
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things which are essential, and those which are only sub- 
sidiary or concomitant. Hence, we find that the progress 
of the Reformation, in both divisions of the island, was 
attended with expressions of popular disgust and indigna- 
tion against the old communion, which, when examined, 
will appear to have arisen, not so much from any percep- 
tion of erroneous doctrine on the part of the Catholic di- 
vines, as from a certain horror of rich vestments, painted 
wirdows, and unnecessary genuflexions. Now, as some 
of the ancient ceremonies were retained in the reformed 
church of England, as being not only decent and becom- 
ing, but also useful for directing the devotions of the con- 
gregation, the less instructed and the less liberal portion 
of the community thought themselves justified in excit- 
ing suspicions against the purity of the new religion, and 
in denouncing as Popish every usage which was not en- 
tirely novel. The Puritans, both in England and Scot- 
land, withdrew their allegiance from the government, be- 
cause the King would not reduce the church to their mo- 
cel; and, at length, the spirit of enthusiasm diffused 
itself to such an extent among all classes, as to disappoint 
the ordinary views of human prudence, and to disturb the 
operation of every motive which usually influences man- 
kind, Nor was the zeal of Laud, the integrity of whose 
intentions none will have the boldness to question, well 
calculated to meet the dreadful emergency in which his 
duty called upon him to act. Succeeding a primate such 
as Abbot, who wanted either courage or principle to op- 
pose the extravagancies of the multitude, it was indeed 
next to impossible that he should at once restore the 
church and obtain popularity. But his conduct was so 
injudicious or so unfortunate, that he sacrificed both : he 
hastened the downfall of the establishment, increased the 
embarrassments of the monarch, and finally paid the 
pn alty of his unseasonable ardour on a bloody scaffold. 
It was, in truth, the miserable fortune of Charles the 
First to suffer most from the hands of his friends ; to see 
the best principles produce the worst results ; and to de- 
rive from the devoted attachment of his adherents nothing 
but disappointment, perplexity, and grief.’—Vol. 1, 
pp- 89—91. 


Now the epithet, ‘ dess instructed,’ in these stric- 
tures on the Puritans, is convicted of injustice by 
the fact, that the stricter and more scrupulous clergy 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, against whom the 
intolerant and arbitrary measures adopted by the 
Queen and Archbishop Parker gave birth to the 
first avowed Protestant dissent, not only formed 
amongst churchmen a numerical majority, but 
included the most learned members of the whole 
body of clergy. So much for the epithet of less in- 
structed. With regard to the disputes about church 
ceremonies and discipline, which were only raised by 
impolicy to importance, we do not feel the slightest 
wish to mitigate the ridicule of exaggerating their 
consequence. But we wish to put the saddle on the 
right horse—to distribute with some equity the cen- 
sure which our author has thrown all on one side. 
If the points in question really were so frivolous as to 
expose non-contormists to the stigma of fanaticism, 
with what name shall we characterise the conduct of 
the prelates, who enforced uniformity in these acknow- 
ledyed trifles by every mode of legal and illegal perse- 
cution? What shall be said of the wanton and gratui- 
tous provocations addressed to tender consciences 
(dissenters have consciences,) by the daily revival by 
Laud, of Romish observances, eked out with exhibi- 
tions of his own invention? Finally, what shall be 
said of the extension of the mummeries of this cleri- 
cal stage-managership to Scotland; of the experi- 
ments of the archbishop, his property-man, and 
scene-shifters, with their new scenery, machinery, 
dresses and decorations, in a country which possess- 
ed a ritual and discipline of its own; and where, by 
consequence, Laud’s attempts at sweeping innova- 
tion were chargeable with fanaticism far more active 
and mischievous than the efforts of the Puritans in 
England to shake off the rites imposed by his un- 
bridled fancy. 


Could any one suppose that the foregoing had 
been written by the author of the following passage: 


* In forming an estimate of the motives which induced 
Cromwell to dissolve the Long Parliament, it ought not 
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to be forgotten, that he himself immediately afterwards 
acted upon the very principles which he loudly condemn- 
ed in the leaders of that celebrated assembly. Vane and 
his friends maintained that the country was not yet suffi- 
ciently settled to be intrusted with the irritating duty of a 
general election; and, therefore, it was necessary that a 
certain number of the old members should remain, not 
only fer the purpose of conducting the government in the 
meantime, but also for instructing, in the forms of busi- 
ness, the new representatives who might be returned.— 
For the same reason, it was provided by the bill which 
was about to be passed when the grenadiers entered the 
House, that there should not at any future period be a 
complete dissolution of the Commons, but that only a 
part of the members at one time should be returned to 
their constituevts. It is remarkable, that in constituting 
his first Parliament, he proceeded on the very ground 
now explained,and obviously for the same considerations; 
a proof, if any were wanted, that his anger was kindled 
against the Rump, not for their practical errors in the 
conduct of affairs, but for showing too much political 





wisdom, and for arranging a scheme of government which 
would soon have deprived the army of the dangerous 
power which had fallen into their hands. 

* Barbone’s Parliament, in like manner, was dismissed 
for being too honest. There were in it, no doubt, several 
hot-headed fools who aimed at impracticable improve- 
ments, and laboured to bring the English people toa 
condition of simplicity and innocence which has never 
been attained in the social state. 
tions—the ** trepanners and spies’ 


Sut, with few excep- 
whom Cromwell had 
introduced—they had the good of their country at heart, 
and would have forced on some changes, which, by re- 
ducing the army, must have precluded the despotism on 
which the Council of Officers meant to establish their 
power. Finding, too, that they were disposed to assert a 
degree of independence which he never intended they 
should possess, the General joined in the calumnies with 
which they were assailed ; increased the ridicule which 
was directed against their proceedings ; and, finally, by 
creating a schism in their body, drew over the venal and 
ambitious to his own ranks, and exposed the honest fana- 
tics to everlasting contempt. By these means, however, 
he attained the rank and authority which were conferred 
upon him on the 16th of December, 1653; when he found 
himself in the possession of a more ample treasury, a 
finer navy, and more numerous land forces, than had 
ever supported the throne of England, or commanded the 
respect of foreign states.’— (Pp. 170—172.) 


, 


The passages which we have cited may he taken 
as aspecimen of our author’s style of general cis- 
quisition, and of (to us) the very manifest inconsis- 
tencies into which some bias, which we cannot at 
present scrutinise, has led him. On a future ocea- 
sion we shall enter more at length into the merits of 
his work, in the department of historical essay—as 
well as inio his treatment of the life of that extraor- 
dinary man who is his principal subject. These 
pledges, it will take us more time and space to re- 
deem, than are compatible with our present lucubra- 
tions, and more than the modest dimensions of the 
ncat little volumes in question would have warranted 
in any days but these of pocket libraries. The fel- 
lowing Indicrous anecdote of Cromwell may fiud 
favour with our readers in the mean time. 











‘For a serious man, it must be admitted that he made 
avery odd choice of domestic chaplains. Ilugh Peters 
was avowedly mad, and Jeremy White was a loquacious 
fool. Sterry, if the one half of the nonsense ascribed to 
him by the’ annalists of his day were founded on fact, 
must have combined in his own the respective characters 
of his two colleagues. John Gocdwin was crazy about 
the Millennium ; and Thomas, his namesake, held no. 
tions equally absurd on the Five Points. Perhaps Oliver 
wished to be high-priest in his own family: and, in this 
case, we may ciscoyer an intelligible reason why no man 
of sense was found to remain long under the Pretector’s 
roof, in quality of chaplain. 

* There are some anecdotes recorded concerning Jerry 
White, which prove that he must have officiated more 
frequently as the court buffoon than as a spiritual coun. 
sellor. The insinuation that Lord Falconbridge, who 
had married the Lady Mary Cromwell, would never 





make Oliver a grandfather, led to a curious scene be- 
tween that nobleman and the chaplain; for the particu- 
lars of which the reader must be referred to the chroni- 
cles of the Protectoral government. Jerry himself, whose 
ambition was not altogether confined to professional ob- 
jects, aspired to the honour of being the Protector’s son- 
in-law, and even ventured to profane the sanctity of the 
palace by certain overturcs of gallantry. The Lady 
Frances, the youngest and most beautiful of Cromwell's 
daughters, had been set apart by the gossip of Europe 
for the queen of Charles the Second, and was thus des- 
tined, it was said, to serve as the bond of union between 
the decaying Commonwealth and the renewed royalty of 
England. This, is has been seen, was the burden of one 
of Lord Broghil’s storics, addressed to the ear of the 
Lord General. 

‘But whatever degree of truth there may have been in 
this rumour, as wafted across the Channel from Holland, 
it is asserted that Mr. White became a suitor to the fair 
lady, and was extremely well received. ‘* As Jerry,” 
says the historian, ** had those requisites which generally 
please the fair sex, he won the affections of the daughter 
of Cromwell; but as nothing of this sort could happen 
without the knowledge of the watchful father, who had 
his spies in every place and about every person, it soon 
reached his cars. There were as weighty reasons for re- 
jecting Jerry as there had been for dismissing his Ma- 
jesty ; Oliver therefore ordered the informer to observe 
and watch them narrowly, and promised, that upon sub- 
stantial proof of the truth of what he had declared, he 
should be as amply rewarded as Jerry should be severely 
punished. 

‘It was not long before the informer acquainted his 
Highness that the chaplain was at that moment with the 
lady ; and upon hastening to his daughter’s apartment, 
he discovered the unfortunate Jerry upon his knees, kiss- 
ing her ladyship’s hand. The Protector hastily ex- 
claimed, ** What is the meaning of this posture before 
my daughter Frances?” The chaplain, with great pre- 
sence of mind, replied, ‘* May it please your Highness, 
I havea long time courted that young gentlewoman there, 
my lady’s woman, and cannot prevail; I was therefore 
humbly praying her ladyship to intercede for me.”” Oli- 
ver, turning to the waiting woman, said, ** What is the 
meaning of this? He is my friend, and I expect you 
should treat as such.” She, desiring nothing more, re- 
plied with a low courtesy, “‘ If Mr. White intends me 
that honour, I should not oppose him.’? Upon this Oli- 
ver said, ** Well, call Goodwin; this business shall be 
done presently, before I go out of the room.” Jerry 
could not retreat. Goodwin came, and they were instantly 
marricd: the bride at the same time receiving £500. 
from the Protector. 

‘ Mr. White lived with this wife, bestowed upon him 
by the hero of Worcester, more than fifty years. Old- 
mixon says he knew them both well, and heard the story 
told when they were present. Jerry seemed no} to relish 
the joke even after the lapse of half a century; but Mrs. 
White acknowledged there was ** something in it.’?’— 
Vol. 2, pp. 236—229. 





TALES OF AN INDIAN CAMP. 





Tales of an Indian Camp. 3 Vols. 8vo. Colburn 
and Bentley. London, 1829. 

From the title of this book, we opened it with the 
ideas of Mahrattah campaigns and the grievances of 
the Company’s army full upen our minds, and we 
must say, we were not disappointed when we found 
thatin place of these we were to be introduced to the 
Red men of the forests of North America. 

These ‘ Tales,’ purport to be the traditionary lore 
of all the various tribes of North America, from the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean to the Southern boundary 
of Mexico. In his introduction the author informs 
us that, about the year 1695, a society was formed 
at Paris, for promoting researches in the Western 
hemisphere, and procuring information on the origin 
and history of its ancient and present inhabitants.— 
Under the auspices of this learned body, an indivi- 
dual was sent forth, well versed, from his previous 
pursuits, in scientific and antiquarian research, and 








furnished with an elaborate code of instructions for 
his guidance. This agent, having spent three years 
in surveying the country West of the Alleghanny 
mountains, and ‘ speculated and theorised himself 
almost into insanity,’ determined at length to call 
a general meeting of the Indian tribes, especially 
requesting them to bring with them their story-tellers 
as well as their pow-wows or priests, in order that he 
might learn all that was possible to acquire regard- 
ing their traditions. When this grand council met, 
their lodges covered a thousand acres, and the result 
was the stories now given to the public. 

This introduction is clever, and the satire it con- 
veys upon the crude and absurd theories that at dif- 
ferent times have been broached as to the origin of 
the various people composing the original North 
American nation is well merited ; one writer having 
declared them to be ‘ descendants of an extinct race ;’ 
whilst others, with equal truth and plausibility, have 
proved them to be Mauritanians, Scandinavians, 
Gauls, Jews, or Phanicians. But we wish that in 
place of his introduction, the author had told us 
whether he obtained the information, here put forth, 
from a personal residence among these interesting 
people, or only gleaned his knowledge from the books 
so largely quoted in the notes to his work. If they 
are in very truth the oral traditions of the Indians, in 
the absence of all more authentic sources, they rise 
almost to the dignity of historical records; but if 
they are the mere coinage of the writer's brain, how- 
ever well devised, they sink to the level of nursery 
tales. From some incidental notices, however, scat- 
tered through the volumes, we judge them to contain 
faithful versions of Indian stories, and as such we 
strongly recommend them to all classes of our 
readers. 

Our first extract shall be from a remarkably pretty 
tale, entitled ‘ The Idols.’ It is in irregular blank 
verse, and the poetry is of the most pleasing descrip- 
tion. We cannot avoid here making one remark : 
in this tale, as in others, whether in prose or verse, 
full as they are of local allusions—to war and hunt- 
ing, wild forest scenery, and savage: amusements— 
there is a range of thought and a diffusive eloquence 
of expression which render it evident that, unless 
the author has drawn upon his own resources, 
American Indian poetry and diction have been 
hitherto strangely misrepresented to us. This wild 
song of ‘The Idols’ is chaunted by Little Snake, 
the principal chief of the Ricarees, in explanation of 
the worship paid by his tribe to three stone idols, 
standing on a small willow bank, near the Mississipi, 
two of which beara strong resemblance to the human 
form, and the third «a still greater resemblance to a 
dog. The tradition says— 


* One was a Ricara boy, 

And one was a Ricara girl, 

And one was a Ricara dog. 

My brother hears. 

The boy and the girl were lovers, 

And the dog loved both, 

They loved each other more 

Than the soul of an Indian loves his home; 

The lodge of his wife and babes, 

Or the graves, 

The mossy graves, 

The green and grass-covered graves, 

Of his fathers mouldered and gone; 

They loved each other more 

Than the warrior loves the shout of his foe, 

Or the festival of scalps, 

Or the hunter to see the wing 

Of a plover beating the air."—Vol. 1, pp. 181, 182. 

The boy and girl were betrothed in their cradles 

by their fathers, and they grew up as lovers; but 
whilst 


¢ The maiden grew up beautiful ; 
Tall as the chin of a lofty man ; 
Bright as the star that shines 
To guide the Indian hunter through 
The pathless wild to his home;’ 


The boy as he grew up had no pleasure in manly 
pursuits ; 
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* He painted not as the warrior paints, 
Red on the cheek, 
Red on the brow,’ 


So that he was deemed an unfit husband for the 
maiden, and she was told by her father that the 
pledge must be broken : 
* What said the Ricara youth, 
When he heard the stern command, 
Which broke his being’s strongest bond, 
As ye break an untwisted rope of grass ? 
Sorrow o’erwhelm’d his soul, 
And grief gush’d out at his eyes. 
With an aching heart he left his lodge, 
When evening gray-mist walk'’d out of the earth, 
And wandered forth with his dog— 
To the woods he went, 
To the lonely, dim, and silent woods, 
To weep and sigh. 
Whom saw he there? 
Does my brother hear ?— 
He saw the maiden, so long beloved, 
Her with hair like the grape-cluster’d vine, 
Whose neck was the neck of the swan, 
Whose eyes were the eyes of the dove, 
Whose hand was as small as the red-oak's leaf, 
W hose foot was the length of the lark’s spread wing, 
Whose step was the step of the antelope’s child, 
Whose voice was the voice of a rill in the moon, 
Of the rill’s most gentle song ; 
But oh, how chang’d ! 
Beaming eye and bounding foot, 
Laughing lip and placid brow, 
Hath the beautcous maid no more. 
Slow is her step as a crippled bird’s, 
And mournful her voice as the dying note 
Of a thunder-cloud that hath passed ; 
And yet she joys to meet the youth. 
Into bis arms she flies, 
like a fawn that escapes from the hunter's shaft, 
And reaches its dam unhurt. 
Lock'd in a soft and fond embrace, 
The lovers recline on the flowery bank, 
And pledge their faith anew ; 
And loudly they call on the host of stars, 
And the cold and dimly-shining moon, 
And the spirits, that watch by night in the air, 
Or chirp in the hollow oak, to see 
The plighting of their hands: 
They married themselves, 
And man end wife 
dccame in the wilderness.’—Vol. 1, pp. 191, 192. 


This is beautiful poetry, and is felt to be so, even 
under the withering influence of a translation: 
* And they became the idols, 
The man, the woman, and dog of stone, 
That stood on the willow bank.’ 


Our next specimen is entitled, ‘ Legend of the 
Happy Grounds—Akkeewaisee the Aged : 


* Let my brother listen tomy werds, and ponder deeply. 
Let him remain mute, and his questions shall be answered. 
He has asked the opinion which the red men of the wil- 
derness entertain of the Country of Souls ;—he has asked 
us whither the spirits of good men repair when they sleep 
which no waking has come over them. Again, I say, let 
my brother listen deeply, for the words he will hear are 
concerning the question he has asked. We shsll sing in 
his ears no tale of bloody deeds—of scalps taken from 
stricken warriors, or of victims bound to a flaming stake. 
Our songs sha!l be songs of a state far happier than that 
enjoyed by mortals; we shall tell of worlds, the air of 
which is purer, the sun brighter, the moon milder, and 
the stars far more glorious—of the Land of the Happy 
Huoting-Grounds. As my brother will see, each nation 
has its own beloved place of rest for the soul.’—P. 225. 

* Akkcewaisee, the Aged, was sleeping on his bed of 
skins and soft grass, when the Manitou of Dreams came 
to him, and led him out of the hollow cave towards the 
Wanare-tebe, or dwelling-place of the souls of the Dah- 
cotahs, and their kindred tribes. Onward they travelled 
for many suns, over lofty mountains, up whose rocky sides 
they were cbliged to scramble as a wild goat scrambles ; 
now swimming deep rivers, now threading mazy forests, 





now frozen in the regions of intense cold, and now burnt 
in those of great heat, till at length they came to a very 
high rock, the edge of which was as sharp as the sharpest 
knife. Waiting, at its hither end, their turn to essay the 
dangerous test of their gocd or bad deeds, the unerring 
trial of their guilt or purity, stood many souls of Dahco- 
tahs, aud others whom Akkeewaisee had known on the 
earth.’—Pp. 227, 228. 

* Then came the turn of the good to make the trial o 
the rock. He saw pass safely over all who had been good 
to their parents, who had hunted well, fought bravely, 
told no lies, nor ridiculed, nor doubted, the priests. 
Having scen them all arrive in safety at the other end of 
the rock, the spirit conducted Akkewaisee over also. 
They had yet a long way to travel, but thay were guided 
hy their observation of the encamping places of the souls 
who had preceded them, At cach of these places tents 
were pitched, and fires always lighted where they could 
warm themselves, and rest until they had driven away 
the pains of fatigue, and recovered strength to pursue 
their journey. After many moons of weary travel, they 
arrived at the habitation of the Waktan ‘TTanka, or Great 
Spirit. It was situated in the middle of a flowery vale, 
watered by cool and refreshing streams, and shaded by 
groves of larch and cypress. Many villages of the dead 
were scattered over it; here one, and there one, like sin- 
gle buffaloes feeding on a prairee. Akkeewaisee asked 
if the souls of his father and mother had reached the happy 
vale, and was directed to the village in which they dwelt. 
He found, gathered in this village, the souls of all his 
race who had passed the rock ; the joyful re-union had 
there taken place for a long succession of ages—of fathers 
and mothers, husbands and wifes, brothers and sisters : 
they now composed one great family. Their life—the 
life of all assembled in the valley of the Waktan Tanka 
—was blissful and happy beyond measure. They plant- 
ed corn, which never failed to grow tall ; they huuted the 
buffalo through flowery vales, till they pierced his side 
with a never-varying arrow. Akkeewaisce asked the 
spirits if it was permitted to them to revisit the land of the 
living. They answered never, except when children were 
about to die, and then their departed relatives recrossed 
the rock of judgment to guide their tender feet to their 
latest home. 

‘ Having lain three moons in the trance, the soul of 
the Aged Man reanimated his body, and he awoke. He 
related to the people of the tribe his dream of he land of 
departed spirits, and it has travelled down to my time as I 
have told it to my brother.’—Pp. 29—31. 


There is in this story all the charms of simplicity, 
without any of its chiidishness, particularly in its 
concluding sentence. 

But, as we have before observed, the great interest 
of these volumes depends upon the truth of the nar- 
ration; read with reference to the wild inhabitants 
of the woods, there is that in them which may 
furnish materials for much thought to the divine, and 
to the philosophic observer of mankind; whereas, 
without this association of ideas, all attraction 
ceases. 

It is remarkable how many of these stories have 
reference to the times immediately subsequent to 
the arrival of Europeans in America. The first tale 
is an immediate instance of this; but a still more 
striking example is exhibited in ‘The Choice of a 
God,’ wherein the good and the evil spirits are re- 
presented as contending together for the service and 
worship of the Narragansetts. The good spirit be- 
stowed a canoe, some tobacco, and some grains of 
Indian corn; whilst the bad spirit presented a bow 
and arrow, and, through the medium of the white 
men, who éien for the first lime arrived on the coast, 
some rum : 

* The Narragansetts tasted of the rum, and liked it so 
well, that in a little time they had drunk all there was in 
the bottle, and ask the Little Man if he had any more. 
** Oh, great plenty,”” answered he, ** the White Men, 
like those who came in the canoe, Ict me have it dog- 
cheap. I get almost all my worshippers by it; oh, I 
buy a great many worshippers by it. Yes, plenty of 
good ruam—lIndians may have it almost for nothing. The 
white men will bring me plenty of good rum.” 

¢ & If you will let us have plenty of drink, like that in 


the bottle, plenty of rum, you shall be our master,” said 
the Indians. ‘It is a great deal better than the Good 
Spirit’s corn.” 

* The bargain was soon made between the Evil Spirit 
and the Narragansetts. The Evil Spirit agreed that his 
white men should Iet the Indians have as much rum as 
the Narragansetts wanted, and they in return were to be 
his servants. So, from that day to this, the Narragansetts 
have served the Evil Spirit. They get from the Good 
Spirit the canoes which enable them to cross rivers and 
catch fish, and the corn which fills their bellies, but the 
bows and arrows which lead them to engage in bloody 
wars, and the rum which makes dogs, and bears, and 
hogs, and wild cats of them, they get from the Devil and 
the pale faces. Yet it must be told that neither spirit has 
exactly kept his word. The Great Spirit sometimes 
withers the corn by withholding rain from it, or sweeps 
it away by sending teo much; and the Evil Spirit often 
lets the pale faces drink up all the rum before it reaches 
the Indians.’—Vol. 1, pp. 136, 137. 





The Foreign Quarterly Review, No. IX. 

Tur number of volumes of this work is now equal 
to that of the books of Ierodotus, and of course to 
that also of the Muses; and we believe, indeed, the 
editor may say that he first returning from the 
Aonian Mount has brought the foreign goddesses into 
England. Whether in so doing he has done us a 
great service there are dealers in paradoxes who will 
question; but that he has furnished us with a large 
share of amusement there can, we think, be no 
doubt. The present specimen is on the whole at 
least equal to any that have preceded it; and is con- 
Spicuous among the best productions of our periodical 
literature for the variety and aptness of its contents. 
There are but few of the articles of which we care to 
Say more than that they well deserve the attention 
of those interested in the several subjects of which 
they treat, and of desultory idlers like ourselves, 
who are as well content to read of cooking as of 
geometry, and bestow equally zealous consideration 
on Roman history and French farces. For French 
tragedy, however, even our miscellaneous tastes have 
no charity, and we own that we were alarmed on 
seeing that the Review before us contains an article 
on the ‘ Walstein’ of M. Liaditres ; more especially 
as we have had the misfortune to see the representation 
of the play which the reviewer criticises, and to hear 
from various oracular lips in the Pariisan public that 
itis an excellent tragedy. The writer of the notice 
to which we now reter has paid due respect to our 
feelings, and instead of discussing the most hopeless 
piece of stupidity ever acted or perhaps ever written, 
makes it the pretext for various remarks on the 
‘Wallenstein’ of Schiller, and for extracts from that 
portion of it which has not hitherto been translated, 
*TheCamp.’ We vaguely remember to have seen some 
fragments of this singular production translated in 
one of the Annuals, we think by Lord Leveson 
Gower. But, if we are not mistaken, the present 
writer has included in his version a larger share of 
the original than the noble interpreter of ‘ Faustus" has 
done into English. We have not a sufticiently clear 
remembrance of the previous translations to compare 
their merit with that of the essays now before us ; 
but we can answer that the verses in the Review are 
flowing and spirited to a degree which we could 
searcely expect in so difficult an enterprise as the 
transfusion into English of Schiller’s grotesque and 
peculiar poem. We will add, that we should be 
much pleased if the writer would complete his work, 
and supply the public with aw entire translation of 
‘The Camp.’ 
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CYDON—A TALE. 


(Conelnded from poge 774A.) 





Cypowx became a wanderer on the earth. In the 
midst of solitudes, at the depth of night, that start- 
ling and mournful voice had come to him, and told 
him that the release of the warning spirit from its 
misery, depended on his success in discovering the 
cave of Prometheus, and in achieving the task as- 
signed to him. The weary and painful enterprise 
more than once disgusted the sculptor. Ie turt ed 
aside from his lonely pilgrimage, and plunged into 
the crowds of cities. His journeying in the deserts 
of the world had not indeed given him the knowledge 
of the spot for which he was in search; but he had 
often and carelessly collected golden ingots pure 
from the rude and native moulds of the rocks, and in 
wastes marked with the footsteps of the lion, and 
crevices inhabited by serpents, had gathered caskets 
of beryl and emerald. With these he had the means 
of displaying royal state, and purchasing unbounded 
pleasures; bot at the moments when his soul was 
about to sink for ever into vanity and self-indulgence, 
he was scared and roused by that pursuing voice. — 
Ile appeared for an instant in a popular assembly, 
a way-worn citizen in a foreign garb, but in the tu- 
mult that followed his first solemn and menacing 
words, the unfailing voice came shrill and command- 
ing to his ear, and he turned and fled. Nor was it 
afterwards clearly determined whether he had been 
a messenger from the guardian deities of the city, or 
a criminal haunted and maddened by the furies. He 
rushed into a field of battle, and broke violently 
through a phalanx of spears; and when he w as 
hailed as meriting the prize of valour, by those whom 
he had recklessly aided, a whisper overpowered the 
crash of arms and clang of trumpets, and compelled 
lim to resume his solitary and dreary travels. 

‘I too,’ pronounced the voice, * was myself like 
thee, the foremost in the torch-race. 1 too under- 
took this enterprize; but I was turned aside by folly 
and by weakness. Ages have passed away, and | 
am still a miserable wanderer, nor can | be released 
from my sutiering but by thy success; and if thou 
shalt yield to any delusive temptation, and forego 
the task on which thou hast entered, such as is my 
destiny, such also will be thine.’ 

Seven years of watching, and labour, and fruitless 
hope, had been spent by Cydon since the night when 
he departed from Athens. He found himself at last 
in the midst of loftier and wilder eminences than any 
he had before beheld. Masses of rock and sharp 
crags showed themselves on all sides among thickets, 
and patches of rank herbs. Above, the breasts of the 
mountains rose immensely, distinct with various 
shades of barrenness ; and the ice-peaks and frozen 
precipices towered over all, white, green, azure, and 
sparkling. Down an abrupt ravine a cataract tum- 
bled and roared, and from the peint at which Cydon 
stood, was only discernible by the smoke-like vapour 
and foam that hung in a wavering cloud over the 
black and solid phalanx of pine-trees. A sheer and 
immeasurable descent, dark with foliage, lay at his 
feet; and far below, through a cleft of the hills, the 
grey straight line of the ocean was ‘aintly visible.— 
The distant vultures were flying heavily, like slow 
specks in the air, around their desolate haunts ; and 
the rustling of the forest reached the ear, mingled 
with the echoing howl of beasts of prey. 

But the wanderer turned from the prospect before 
him and contemplated a natural archway, under the 
shadow of which he was standing. It was the 
mouth af a cavern, of which the root lifted itself to a 
vast height, and which extended far into the moun- 
tain. To him who was placed beneath it, and who 
was looking outwards, it appeared like some great 
proscenium, through which might be beheld a scene 


of awful savageness and immensity. The depth of 


gloom within defied all scrutiny of the eye; and 
Cydon felt a trembling eagerness and solemn wonder, 
while he thought that he had now, perhaps, arrived 
at the spot which was to be the term of his journey- 
ings, and which was so much more important to him 
than any other on earth. He offered up a silent 





prayer to the mighty powers whose sanctuary he had 
approached ; and after bathing in the waters of a 
spring that rose on the threshold of the cave, and 
then flowed down the mountain, he boldly prepared 
to penetrate into the farthest recesses of that dark 
solitude. 

Ue did not dare to supply himself with a torch, 
for he knew that no earthly fire must approach the 
spot where burnt the flame of heaven. A few paces, 
therefore, brought him into complete night. The 
walls of rock were drawn more closely together ; the 
pathway descended rapidly ; and the Athenian pur- 
sued his journey through those unknown depths with 
blind but cautious intrepidity. He had advanced 
for a great distance, when he heard a rush of waters, 
sounding as if from below him. By feeling around 
he discovered that he was on the edge of a chasm, 
and balancing himself on the extreme verge, and 
stretching forward to the utmost, he touched a barrier 
of stone, which, if he had found footing on the other 
side of the abyss, would have prevented all further 
progress. Ife had therefore no choice, but either to 
return or descend into the cleft. He did not long 
hesitate. Hanging by his hands on the brink, he let 
down his feet, and reached a narrow and uncertain 
resting-place. The rude natural wall, down which 
he was climbing, descended farther than the deepest 
well ever excavated by man; and Cydon was con- 
stantly in the most imminent danger of destruction. 
IIe knew, at length, by the increasing loudness of 
the water, that he had now to encounter a different 
peril. Ife touched the stream with his feet, deter- 
mined that he would attempt either to wade or 
swim across it; but the violence of the torrent ren- 
dered either plan impracticable ; and being despe- 
rately resolved to perform what he had undertaken, 
or perish, he leaped in the black darkness, with the 
hope of attaining the other side. Ile fell in the 
water, but soon reached the stony bank ; and thence, 
through a long maze of winding passages, he pnr- 
sued his way, till, on turning round a sharp angle in 
the rock, he saw before him the cavern he had sought, 
and the sacred fire. 

The place was an immense hall, in the centre of 
which the flame was burning, raised on no altar, nor 
fed with any fuel, but hanging at the height of a 
man’s knee above the bare granite floor. It was of 
the size and brightness of the noon-day sun, but ef a 
more irregular form and wavering splendour. An 
immeasurable vista of rock was seen on all hands, 
and when Cydon came in sight of the subterranean 
luminary, he had still a long journey to perform 
before he could reach it. No relic, no monument, 
no inscription on the eternal cliffs and vast expanse 
of stone, recorded that this had been the retreat and 
workshop of the Titan. The flame itself was a sufti- 
cient evidence; and when the Athenian drew near 
to it, he bowed himself to the ground, and heard 
amid the boundless and lonely silence that surround- 
ed him, the quick throbbings of his own awe-stricken 
bosom. 

Je believed himself under the guidance of a won- 
derful destiny; and with equal labour, but less of 
anxiety than before, he retraced his way to upper 
earth and the light of day ; but he found at his re- 
turn that it was already midnight; and weary and 
happy he sank to sleep. 

Cydon determined that thenceforth the outer ca- 
vern should be his abode, and the spot sacred to his 
labours. He brought from the woods around the 
materials for a couch of moss and leaves, which he 
collected in a recess at one side of the gigantic 
chamber. The fountain supplied him with his only 
and sufficient beverage. The thickcts and brakes of 
the valleys abounded in wild fruitage and various 
kinds of nuts; and in these he was to find his food. 
He armed himself with a knotty staff, sufficient in 
his youthful and vigorous hands to destroy all but 
the fiercest and most powerful of the savage animals; 
and with their skins he proposed to cloathe himself. 
Thus prepared, in all necessary respects, for his fu- 
ture existence, the Athenian began to range those 
solitary valleys, and climb the rugged precipices. 

Je sought on all sides for the means requisite to 








the fulfilment of his enterprise; and wandering far 
and boldly in an unknown land, he was often be- 
nighted at a distance from the cave, and saw the 
stars rise from a sea on which no sail was ever 
seen, or cross at midnight the gap of sky over 
some narrow gorge in which no human steps but his 
own had before trodden. After the research and 
labour of months, he succeeded in collecting a mass 
of iron ore; with his own hands he built a furnace, 
and heaped the branches of wood which were to feed 
its fire. He thus obtained steel sufficient for the 
construction of tools and weapons; and he rejoiced 
tu have made so long a stride towards the accom- 
plishment of his design. 


When once or twice, during these months of toil, 
his hand and resolution had for a fhoment failed him, 
he had been startled and warned by the groans from 
the forest of his invisible pursuer; and thus urged, 
he had resumed his labour, and so far successfully 
performed it. 

He again began to search the wilderness for those 
of its productions, which were needful to him; he 
gathered from the banks of streams and from nooks 
on the rocky shore of the ocean, the purest sands, the 
whitest, and smoothest clay. He obtained among 
the mountains fragments of the most transparent ala- 
baster; and every metal that enriches the coffers in 
the dark and antique treasuries of the earth. With 
these materials before him, he began to meditate the 
work. During many days and nights, a shadow ap- 
peared to flit around him, which perpetually mocked 
his grasp, and changed its aspect. For a moment, 
he thought that he had sight of the image which he 
was called on to embody, but before he could fix on 
it a steady gaze, it turned into the smiling and vo- 
luptuous form of Dryope; and then it seemed that 
she too departed, and left behind only the spectral 
and invisible presence of the unknown being who 
had so often warned and excited him. 


When unable to gain the idea for which he was 
searching, he recurred to all the sculptured or living 
beauty he had ever witnessed, in the faint hope of 
constructing fram these recollections a form such as 
that for the conception of which he longed. But 
each confused or effaced the others ; and in no single 
image of his memory, did he find the characteristics 
which he required ; he was at last wearied out by 
many efforts, and fevered by fruitless anxiety. Ab- 
sorbed and harassed by his thoughts, he had long 
forgotten to supply himself with needful sustenance, 
and he sank, exhausted, on the rocky floor of the 
cavern. “The wide entrance grew dark with night; 
and slowly and painfully he became aware that fi- 
gures were shaping themselves in light on the dusky 
ground-work. They past along the sky in gliding 
procession, with the swift and easy pace of dreams. 
Virst came the stately Cybele, and then a group 
of queens in diadems, laurelled priestesses, and pro- 
phetic virgins, bearing the lyre. To these succeeded 
the wild mountain women of Arcadia and Thessaly, 
strangely clothed, some armed, like hunters, some 
wielding the implements of sorcery. They were 
followed by a band of captive maidens, weeping and 
chained, the spoil of a city, and these by a giddy 
troop of Bacchante'’s, striking high their cymbals and 
tambourines, waving branches laden with purple 
grapes, leading the leopard and the young hon in 
leashes of vine-boughs, and mingled with laughing 
children, and pursued by reeling fauns. A space of 
darkness divided them from a company of the Spar- 
tan mothers, attired, as they were wont to be for the 
festivals of their mythology. But the last figures of 
the train were far less grave and matronly than those 
who preceded them, and could scarcely be distinguish- 
ed from the foremost shapes in a knot of those beautiful 
singers, and flute-players, and dancers, whom Cydon 
had seen before. They turned their eyes on him, 
and he fancied for an instant that he recognised the 
features and look of Dryope, when they all faded 
from before him; and soon on the dim void a stern 
and gigantic shadow moved along, with his left hand 
pressed upon his heart, where the vengeance of Jove 
had struck, and his right uplifted, as if in fixed and 
triumphant resolution, It was the form of Prome- 
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theus. Behind him glided Mercury the life-giver, 
and Pallas, and between them Cydon beheld a love- 
ly being, the image he so long had sought; an 


earnest calm, a youthfulness as if from the land of 


the morning, pervaded the lovely phantom, and in- 
spired the rapt artist. 

With a glad spirit and hopeful confidence, Cydon 
began his labour. The waters of the fountain, the 
salt waves of the sea, fire and sunlight, and the ani- 
mating air, were all employed by him to purify, or 
melt, or mingle the materials which he had collected. 


The flame which he had kindled under the arch of 


the cavern, and fed with branches of pine and oak, 
blazed nightly like a beacon, unbeheld by any eyes 
but his, and to himself when returning belated from 
his search for food, seemed glowing with a strange 
glare, and as if it might well have gathered around 
it a wild company of robbers, and fair forest 
witches, and horned satyrs. Hy these toils he at 
last succeeded in obtaining the pure and beautiful 
substance of which the new progeny of his art and 
mistress of his soul was to be framed. It united the 
whiteness aud polish of the pearl, and might have 
been thought a-kin, like it, to the spray of the ocean 
from which the goddess of beauty rose, and whose 
mighty and secret spirit was the parent of Prome- 
theus. 

The artist drew no design, and shaped no medel ; 
but possessed by the vision he had seen, he found in 
it his only and sufficient rule. Slowly and reveren- 
tially, he attempted to realise it in his work, and he 
trembled like a votary who handles the most awful 
symbols of his religion, while he smoothed and 
adapted the plates, as thin and deticate as layers of 
the finest shell; or steeped them in the transparent 
waters, or softened them with gentle heat. Ile felt 
from the first hours of his labour as if the imperfect 
shape had been animated by a sentient conscious- 
ness, could mourn and reproach him for a moment's 
neglect, and long like him for the competition of his 
enterprize. Therefore with a beating heart he daily 
flew, at the first instants of his awakening, to the 
mute idol of his worship; and the freshness of the 
morning air, the singing of the birds, the sunshine 
tempered by the winds and by the overarching rock, 


and the beautiful expanse of landscape, gave him a 


new pleasure from a faint but constant feeling of 
sympathy in enjoyment between him and the fair 
image of his hands. He often pursued his occupa- 
tion until long after the moon had risen between the 
hilis. The red light of the fire shone on the pro- 
jecting crags, and the pale rays of the luminary 
beamed unbroken on the statue, which glittered as 
if of more exquisite substance than silver or ivory ; 
while a low murmur breathed from the forest, the 
fountain whispered at his fect, and it even seemed 
to Cydon that a dreamy song came from the stars 
and ocean, and was inly repeated by the shape. at 
the perfecting of which he so devoutly toiled. While 
the spirit-like light of Heaven was reflected by the 
polished limbs and bosom, and the glory was only 
interrupted by the moving shadow of the sculptor’s 
head and hands, he felt as if engaged in an act purer, 
less earthy, and holier than had ever before presented 
itself to his thoughts. The shape gained splendour 
and a celestial life from the beams that illumined it, 
and which almost belonged as a natural halo to the 
still severity, the innocent youthfulness, the com- 
posed lightness, and winning dignity of its aspect. 


Yet even when the work was on the point of being 
completed, the long continuance of labour, and the 
depression which follows extreme joy, had nearly 
withdrawn Cydon from the task appointed to him. 
The image of Dryope still haunted him in the flush 
of her youthful and seductive beauty ; and the sculp- 
tor was at last so maddened by the memory of his 
early attachment, and the loveliness of the vision, 
thar he was rushing forward to pursue her, when the 
melancholy cry of the unseen warder rang from the 
woods below. The delusive shape vanished from 
the eyes of the Athenian and returned no more. 

Seven years had passed since Cydon reached the 
cave. The figure was perfected, and he gazed on 
his own fair achievement with a passionate yet reli- 





gious love. Te threw himself on the ground before 
it, and gazed at it for hours. The one hand drooped 
in front, and the other was half extended from the 
bosom, and raised to the level of the head. A tran- 
quil smile slept on the lips, and the eyes which were 
bent towards him, looked as if waiting to beam with 
intelligence and affection. Such a creature might 
have glided from the evening star, and would have 
stood thus tranquil, thus exquisite, thus delicately 
pure, seeming amid that dark rock, those gloomy 
woods, and that barbarous ruggedness of prospect, 
a being of a brighter and more sublime element than 
earth includes or man imagines. 

* Soon, soon,” exclaimed the Sculptor, £ shall this 
white rose-bud open its leaves to the sunshine, 
breathe in the air of heaven, and tremble at my 
touch with life and love.’ 

Ife hastily built before the image an altar of stone, 
and heaped on it precious gums and boughs of fra- 
grant wood. He then framed a torch so that it 
might burn slowly and long; and thus prepared he 
again descended into the earth. fe encountered the 
same difficulties and dangers as before, and over- 
came them with equal courage. Again he reached 
the Hall of the Sun-Flame, which glowed as intensely 
as when first he saw it. 
the place, and invoked the name of the Titan, and 
then with reverence and determination kindled his 
torch in that dazzling fire. The parent blaze died 
on a sudden, and its extinction was accompanied by 
an overpowered peal, which seemed to shake the 
primeval earth around him; but his torch still burned 
and lighted him on his way through the dark abysses 
of the world. He bore it across the river, and 
climbed with it the perilous ascent beyond. It still 
beamed in his hand whea he reached the upper cave ; 
and with trembling anxiety, in the darkness of the 
night, he applied it to the fuel on the altar. The 
flame rose bright and clear, a pillar of glory; but 
suddenly it broke and wavered, and seemed to cling 
and adapt itself to the limbs of the statue, which 
quivered as it were with the first thrill of life, and 
welcomed the light to its bosom. 
Cydon’s hands dissolved and fell away, and disclosed 
the new and beautiful creature, to whom it had served 
as a liusk or chrysalis. He, too, sank and expired. 
The last sound that pierced his ears was a cry of joy 
from the forest, which told the reicase of his pursuer. 
The last sight that filled his eyes was the look of the 
ascending maiden, who, as she rose aloft into that 
starry sky, turned on hima look of affection, and 
beckoned his spirit to follow her from the earth, 

Errata.—In the former part of the * Tale of Cydon,’ 
in the ninth line of the second column, for dove, read lore, 
In the fourteenth line from the bottom of the same co- 
lumn, for caroused, read conversed. 





AMYNTAS. 


AN ELEGY OF GOETHE. 





To the Editor of * The Athenaum.’ 

Tur Roman epistles of Goethe, translated in your 
pages, have, as might be expected of such poems so 
rendered, attracted great attention. Here follows a 
poem of a different kind from the same wondrously 
universal master. It is an elegy in the antique style, 
and, like the elegies of Mimnermus and Propertius, 
breathing the beautiful spirit of love and longing, 
and the languors of gratified desire. ‘ So universal,’ 
says the admirable Frederick Schlegel, ‘ is the cha- 


racter of the Greek elegy, so cusmopolite its tone of 


feeling. that spite of its delicate softness, it disdained 
not to speak the harsher language of Rome, nay, 
even to travel northward from its birth-place in the 
south. The Romans believed themselves to have 
come nearer to the Greeks in this species of the art, 
and here at least have remained more faithful to 
their prototypes than in many other works. Among 
the Germans of our own times the metre has been 
imitated, and an equally great and amiable poet has 
associated with his former beautiful laurels the name 
also of a restorer of the old elegy. It is now no 
longer merely a beautiful antiquity; here also has it 
a name and lives amongst us.’ 





Ile prayed to the genius of 


But the work of 








‘ Against Gocthe’s elegies,’ says the same critic 
elsewhere, ‘ much exception was originally taken on 
the score of strict morality. But were the poet al- 
lowed to say nothing but what may be said in the 
presence of young ladies, perhaps, in the general 
sense, no poetry would be possible; at least no 
poetry like that of the ancients. On this principle 
all translation (and he might have added all perusal) 
of the classic poets, with small exception, must be 
shown to be a matter quite unallowable. In general, 
all sensual stimulation in poetry, where it is purposely 
sought after, and where, perhaps, the want of proper 
invention, of all art and fancy besides, is to be 
ignobly made up by so vile a substitute, as is the 
case with many modern sensual poems, is in the 
highest degree worthy to be condemned and rejected. 
But the youthful grace of the feelings, and all that 
is stimulant to the senses, in the proper place which 
it occupies in life, and in the modest measure of a 
well-cultivated set of feelings, none can attempt to 
withdraw wholly from poetry, considered as a repre- 
sentative art, without at the same time annihilating 
poetry’s peculiar essence as a complete picture of 
life drawn by the fancy. There is a delicate boun- 
dary here, whereon moral symmetry rests, and not 
in the pedantry of decorum which attaches itself to 
some single word or image in order to pick up some 
offence. LEven in the poetical view of the matter, 
the great poets of antiquity are perhaps severer, cer- 
tainly purer and more unembarrassed, than our 
modern poets; but in style and expression they had 
a freer boundary drawn out for them.’ Hethen coes 
on further to vindicate the Goethean elegy on the 
score of the advantages derived therefrom to German 
literature. Klopstock redeemed poetry from the 
wantonness and even obscenity of Lobenstein’s 
school, but carried it into the opposite extreme of a 
too uniform dignity aud unbroken solemnity. If 
German poetry were not wholly to perish in this 
monotony, she must again bestir herself in freer 
fashion, and return from the immeasurable regions 
of heaven to the fields of earth. There was no lack 
also of writers who exclusively or chiefly hunted after 
that sensuality which Klopstock had rejected ; but 
they managed the matter in a manner thoroughly 
prosaic. Poetically, it was effected chiefly by 
Goethe, who, in this respect, not only in the elegy 
but also in many other works, may be regarded as 
the complete and necessary antithesis to hlopstock 
for the whole body of German literature. 


With respect to the rhythmical structure of this 
translation, one circumstance will be found to distin- 
zuish it from all English, so far as I know, and even 
most German heroic or elegiac verse. It is formed 
on the principle of A. W. Schlegel, that no trochees 
are to be allowed, and it therefore consists wholly of 
dactyls and spondees. If this restriction be found 
to have imparted more of the dactylic swing to the 
rhythm, so much the better, iu my opinion. 


Nicias, excellent man, thou leech of the soul and the 
body! 
Sick I am, of a truth, sick; but thy cure is so harsh ! 
Ah! and my powers to follow thy counsels have vanish’d 
completely ; 
Yes, and my veriest friend now I regard as my foe. 
Means I have none to refute thee; I say all this to my 
own self, 
Say what thou wouldst forbear, even the harsher re- 
proof, 
Ah! but the whirl of the wa‘ers adown from the brow of 
the steep crag 
Tumbles amain, no sorgs curb the tumultuant brook. 
Raves not the storm past checking ? and rolls not the sun 
in the heaven 
Down from the summit of day into the billows below ? 
Thus, thus speaks all Nature around: thee too, O 
Amyntas, 
Sternly with uncurb’d laws adamant forces constrain. 
Wrinkle thy brow no deeper, my friend, and obligingly 
listen 
What 1 learnt from a tree yesterday there by the brook. 
Only a few scant apples it bears for me, once so beladen, 
Lo, yon ivy’s the fault, clinging so forcibly round. 
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Therefore I seized on the knife, hook-bladed and sharp- 
en’d for pruning, 
Cut it and sever'd, and tore tendril on tendril away. 
Then I instantly shudder’d, az deeply and dolefully 
groaning 
Whispering tones of complaint forth from the foliage 
gush'd: 
Oh, but forbear this harm ! to thy own true friend of the 


orchard, 
One who in childhood’s day furnish’d thee many a 
treat ! 
Oh, then forbear this harm ! thou tearest, the while thou 
destroyest 


All this implicate growth, even the life from thy tree! 
Did I not feed it myself? yea, up to me softly attract it ? 
Is not its leafage to me kindred, the same as mine 
own ? 
Must I not love it? the plant which me, me only re- 
quiring, 
Quict and eager and strong winds itself round by my 
side ? 
Thousands of tendrils have stricken their roots, and with 
thousand and thousand 
Threads it is eating its way into the core of my life. 
Nourishment draws it from me; it enjoys what I was in 
need of, 
So it is sucking the pith, sucking the soul from my 
growth. 
Vainly myself I continue to feed, and my violent roots can 
Send of the sap of my life only the half to myself. 
Now that this dangerous guest, yet belov'’d guest, hastes 
to usurp thus 
Even the strength of my fruits while it is yet on its 
way. 
Nought now reaches aloft to the crown, and the outermost 
branch tops 
Dry up: even the bough dries which is over the brook. 
Yes, this traitress it is! she cheats me of life and posses- 
sions, 
Cheats of exertion and strength, cheats of the power to 
hope ! 
Her can I feel, her only! 1 joy in her fett’ring caresses, 
Joy in the murd'rous array merely of foreigner shade ! 
Hold back thou then thy knife, O, Nicias! spare thou 
the poor wretch 
While in the bliss of his love willingly fetter’d, he 
droops. 
All profuseness is sweet, let me then taste of the sweetest; 
W hoso confides him to love takes he advice of his life? 
Cambridge. 





M. DUMONT. 


[Tae revival of the public attention to the subject of 
the late M. Dumont, which has been occasioned by 
the able biographical memoir attributed to Sir James 
Macintosh, in the last number of the * Foreign Quar- 
terly Review,’ induces us to offer to the curiosity 
of our readers a translation of the necrological article 
on the same worthy subject, communicated to the 
‘Revue Encyclopédique,’ by M. Sismendi. In re- 
spect to facts, the notice of the Genevese author will 
be found not to vary materially from the memoir of 
the British biographer, although the difference, we 
think, is sufficient to give an interest to the comparison 
of the two articles. ] 

Frrennet Dumont was born at Geneva, in the 
month of July, 1759. His father, who had previ- 
ously sustained severe reverses of fortune, died dur- 
ing the early infancy of his son, who was thus left 
with three sisters, to the care of a mother, who, al- 
though poor in circumstances, was a woman of talent 
and distinguished by many virtues. She formed the 
character of her son, who rewarded her by his affection 
and care in after life. She died at a very advanced age. 
Dumont evinced from his childhood a superiority in 
talent, spirit, and intelligence, and while yet pur- 
suing his own studies at college, he was capable of 
instructing his fellow students in the lessons which he 
himself took *, and was thus able to lighten the sacri- 





® * In the capacity of répétiteur,’ says Sir James Mac- 
intosh, * an office to which we have nothing more like 
than a private tutor in our academical system.’ To 
this the English biographer adds in a note, ‘ the duty 
seems to be that of examining the students on the con- 
tents of the preceding lecture, and thus preparing them 
for examination by the Professor,’ 





fices which his mother had to make in order to procure 
for hima literary education. He had chosen the Church 
for his profession, and was accordingly ordained a 
minister of the Protestant Church in 1781. His 
talent for preaching soon drew on him the attention 
of the whole town. He was then only twenty-two 
years old; yet the remembrance of the sermons 
preached by him during the first years of his mi- 
nistry is still preserved at Geneva. Iu thema rich 
imagination, a style clear and harmonious, embel- 
lished the effusions of a heart full of sensibility, of a 
mind always philosophical, even when ranging the 
regions of theology. 

But Geneva, during the youth of M. Dumont, was 
divided by political parties, and it was not possible 
for a Genevese to avoid attaching himself to the one 
or the other side. Professing already, as he conti- 
nued to do for the rest of his life, an ardent and en- 
larged love for mankind, a desire for the general 
improvement in morality and knowledge, anxious to 
see his fellow men raised as much as possible above 
a condition of suffering, and superior to vice; con- 
vinced that every individual was more interested in 
his own welfare and in his own improvement than 
any other could be for him, he belonged from the 
first, and continued to the end of his days to belong, 
to the party which advocated liberty and moral im- 
provement. When still very young, therefore, he 
became connected by ties of intimate friendship with 
the eminent men who were the heads of the party 
called the representans, or that which professed de- 
mocratic principles. When, therefore, in the spring 
of the year, 1782, the opposite party gained the as- 
cendancy through the aid of the armed mediation of 
France, Savoy, and one of the aristocratic cantons, 
he voluntarily quitted a country in which liberty ap- 
peared to be extinct. His ceparture from Geneva 
was considered by the party who triumphed 
as ranking him among the party men; and in 
truth if that name belongs to those who are firm in 
their principles, who never temporise with what they 
consider their duty, fifty years of constancy in the 
same opinions, unmoved by the storms that have 
shaken not only his country but the whole of Europe, 
and which have presented every political question in 
points of view so various, have deservedly placed 
his name among those of the mest honourable sup- 
porters of liberal opinions at Geneva. But if with 
the denomination of a party man are necessarily con- 
nected ideas of the arts of intrigue and the passions 
which stifle benevolence, no man was ever less de- 
serving of the title. His mind, ever conciliating, 
could enter into the opinions most opposite to his 
own, and meet them at their most reasonable point ; 
his heart, which was incapable of hatred, could foster 
no resentment either against such as opposed him or 
such as sought to injure him; his policy knew no 
rules but those of candour and moderation. 

On quitting Geneva, M. Dumont retired to St. 
Petersburgh, where he was appointed pastor of the 
French Reformed Church. His mother followed 
him to the same place ; his sisters were already re- 
spectably settled there in marriage; his ability in the 
pulpit shone forth with new lustre, and caused his 
acquaintance to be sought for by the most eminent 
men, whether Russians or foreigners, who frequented 
the court of Catherine II. Before he had resided at 
the Russian capital eighteen months Lord Lans- 
downe * invited him to England, with the inten- 
tion of committing to him the care of finishing 
the education of his sons. It was in the house of 





* William, the first Marquis cf Lansdowne. Of the 
inducements which first led M. Dumont to England, 
Sir Jamcs Macintosh gives an account somewhat differ- 
ent. He says, * but his views were directed to Great 
Iritain, where most of the Genevese exiles for liberty 
had taken refuge, and where some of them were ac'ually 
employed in negociating with government for the esta- 
blishment of a Swiss colony in Ireland. It was then that 
his connection began with William the first Marquis of 
Lansdowne, [the father of the last and present Marquis. ] 
Dumont gradually became a friend, or rather a member 
of the family, and he was habitually consulted by Lord 
Lansdowne on the education of his younger son, and on 
the collection of a library; though he was not perhas 
formally employed in the superintendence of either.’ 








this statesman that he formed close ties of intimacy 
with several men whose characters do most honour to 
Great Britain, and among these with Sir Samuel 
Romilly. the wisest and most virtuous of orators, of 
whom Dumont became the chosen friend. These 
connections, which contributed so greatly to the hap- 
piness of his life, caused him to regard England as his 
second country. At the same time his curiosity, so 
alive to all that could interest the lot of man, led him 
to make those wise and just observations on the hu- 
man heart, and to collect that store of anecdote which 
rendered his couversation ever new and brilliant. 


The fermentation excited in the minds of men by 
the French Revolution induced him, in the year 
1789, togoto Paris. He took too great an interest in 
the progress of human intelligence and improvement 
not to feel the desire to observe on the spot the 
greatest effort ever made by a nation for the attain- 
ment of the noblest of objects. Lis talents had 
already rendered him illustrious; the powers of 
his mind gained him distinction every where, 
and he was soon invited to associate himself with 
men whom power and intelligence had summoned 
to the direction of the destinies of France. Dur- 
ing the years 1789 and 1790, he was connected 
with all that was most eminent in the party for 
liberty ; he formed an intimacy with Mirabeau, the 
first grand master of eloquence at the French Tribune, 
and a man who was the most capable of appreciating 
that of Dumont. Mirabeau scized in a manner as 
by intuition the most in.portant political questions ; 
but too much distracted by various passions he re- 
volted at the idea of labour; thus he might often be 
observed to make himself master of the result of 
studies which he had not made, and levy contribu- 
tions not only of researches, but even of ideas, on his 
friends. One day, while conversing with Dumont 
in the lobby of the Constituent Assembly, an ex- 
pression full of meaning on the subject of the de- 
bate, at which they were taking a part, fell from the 
latter; its happy force struck Mirabeau—he rushed 
to the tribune: ‘ I have often declared,’ he said, and 
then used the expression which he had just caucht 
from the lips of his friend. Both were too rich in 
resources of their own to do otherwise than to laugh 
at this plagiary. It is affirmed that the famous ad- 
dress to the king, proposed by Mirabeau on the 9th 
of July, 1789, for the sending back the troops, was 
written by Dumont. These two friends engaged to- 
gether in a journai, ‘ Le Courrier de Provence,’ the 
object of which was to develope the new doctrines 
and render them popular. As was the natural con- 
sequence of such an alliance, the part which required 
most assiduity, and the most important labours also, 
fell to the share of Dumont. 


The Revolution, however, did not long retain its 
original purity, but as soon as scenes of violence and 
cruelty began to sully the cause of liberty, Dumont 
quitted Paris and returned to England, even before 
the illness of Mirabeau, who died on the 2d of April, 
1791. The shock of interests and of passions 
ainong men who had been brought up under the 
order of things which prevailed under the ancient 
monarchy and the church, could not last long with- 
out betraying the deplorable effects of the edu- 
cation received under the ancient regime. No 
fixed principles, either of morality or of benevolence, 
could have been firmly implanted in the hearts of 
mortals along with so many errors and falsehoods. 
The men who had grown up under absolute kings and 
the influence of the priesthood, were no less vicious 
than those whose offices they assumed ; and since 
many occupied the place of one, society became the 
victim of the passions, the vices, and the crimes, not 
of one, but several; tyranny multiplied with the 
number of the powerful, and blood flowed on all 
sides. When the details of these acts of tyranny 
which were perpetrated under what was called the 
Reign of Terror, reached M. Dumont, in England, 
they pierced his heart with sorrow ; he saw the cause 
to which he had dedicated his life dishonoured ; and 
without having taken part in any act with which he 
could reproach himself, without having contributed 
to the propagation of any principle which he could 
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wish to disavow, but tormented by the remembrance 
of hopes so crue!ly disappointed, he remained for 
some years plunged in a state of profound grief, 
which in his eyes almost became confounded with 
remorse. 

What most contributed to draw him from this de- 
jection was his intimacy, which was growing stronger 
daily, with the celebrated Jurist, Jeremy Bentham, 
with whom he had been acquainted since 1788. 
The conversation of this extraordinary man, in the 
first place, and afterwards the perusal of his manu- 
scripts, directed M. Dumont to a new career. He 
had already studied with ardour the general theory 
of legislation, as forming a branch of politics, but 
had not given any particular consideration to the 
subject of jurisprudence. The abuses of law, whe- 
ther on the Continent or in England, had not escaped 
his notice, but he had never attempted of himself to 
trace law to its principles, and he recoiled with akind 
of alarm before an erudition so vast, so complicated, 
and often so opposed to reason. It was this senti- 
ment apparently which made him welcome with an 
admiration so lively, with a faith so implicit, the doc- 
trines of a philosopher, who starting from a single 
principle, always proceeding by the same method, 
by the powers of strict reasoning, introduced order, 
regularity, and light into the chaos. It was to him 
as the enchanted forest of Tasso, dark, entangled, im- 
passable, peopled by frightful spectres, which an 
enchanter had suddenly cut for him into straight and 
regular alleys, opening to all the access to its most 
secret retreats, and throwing on every object a soft 
and uniform light. The enthusiasm of Dumont for 
Rentham remained uninterrupted, unshaken, and 
unshared to the end of his life. Tie English jurist 
was to him wridten reason, a name which the law- 
yers, with much less justice, have applied to the 
Roman law. He has been heard to say, when 
speaking of what he admired in other philosophers, 
‘it is convincing it is the truth itself, it is almost 
Benthamic.’ 

The deference to the mind of another, of a 
spirit so superior, and at the same time so in- 
quisitive and independeat as that of Dumont, 
is a phenomenon which perhaps has never be- 
fore been seen in the same degree; and the as- 
tonishment which the circumstance excites redou- 
bles, when the eccentricities of the mind which had 
excited so much enthusiasm 1s considered. Dumont, 
in the preface to his ‘ Treatise on Punishments,’ has 
himself spoken of the manuscripts placed in his hands 
as a mere draught of manuscripts unfinished, unre- 
vised, fragments or simple notes. And this was 
pointing out but an insignificant part of their cefi- 
ciencies ; yet from these it was that Dumont had to 
strike out the whole Benthamic philosophy. The pwb- 
lic has since an opportunity of observing the style of 
Mr. Bentham when he edited his own works, his 
obscurity, his new doctrines, his humour, at the same 
time grotesque and erudite; the pomp with which 
he sometimes introduces the trivial notions which the 
English call truisms, and the senselessness of his 
enumerations when he applied what he called his 
exhaustive method to distinguish what is not capable 
of distinction. 


M. Dumont guessed rightly enough that the ma- 
nuscripts of Mr. Bentham would never be published, 
or that if they were to be published in their original 
form, they would produce no impression ; he pro- 
cured the delivery of them to himself therefore to be 
dealt with as he pleased ; Bentham ‘ refusing at the 
same time to take any cognizance of his labours, and 
declaring that he would in no manner be responsible 
for them.’— Theory of Punishments. 


From that moment Dumont seizing on the parent 
ideas, remodelling them, recomposing them, to the 
point net only of changing te whole style, but also 
the argumentation, the distribution, sometimes even 
the conclusions, suppressing much, sometimes add- 
ing, always improving, at last produced that system 
which, developed successively in several works, has 
afforded matter for thinking and reflection to all 
Europe. That system was at first almost universally 


adopted by all who pretended to apply philosophy 





to legislation ; subsequently, and recently especially, 
it has been attacked with force and a sort of common 
consent both in France and England, but with the 
restraint and respect always due to so great a pro- 
moter of thought. 

The works produced by this extraordinary fusion 
of two spirits into one were published in the follow- 
ingorder: 1° ‘ Traité deLegislation Civile et Pénale.’ 
Paris, 1802, 3 vol, 2¢ edition, Paris, 1820; Bosange 
Pere et fils. 2° ‘Théoriedes Peines ct des Récou.- 
penses.” Londres, 1811, 2 vol., 2¢ and 3¢ editions. 
Paris, Hector Bossange. 3° * Tactique des Assem- 
blées Léygislatives suivie d’un Traité des Sophismes 
Politiques.’ Genéve, 1816, 2 vol. 4° ‘ Traité des 
Preuves Judiciaires.’ Paris, 1823, 2 vol. 5° * De 
Organisation Judiciaire et de la Codification.’ 
Paris, 1828, 1 vol. 

( To be concluded in our neat.) 





THE SCOTCH TOURIST. 
(Continued from p. 759.) 





EDINBURGH—CALTON HILL—HOLYROOD HOUSE. 


It was now well on to ten o'clock. The sun was 
high in the firmament, and the stench and pollutions 
of the past night became less offensive as the day 
advanced. Dust carts had already made way for 
more seemly vehicles; and the tattered, crawling 
order of scavengers and cinder-gatherers had given 
place to a more cleanly community. I was longing 
to emerge from my place of confinement, when the 
stranger bounced into the apartment. ‘ Good mor- 
row, good morrow,’ he cried; ‘I hope you have 
sleepit soondly in Scotch blankets. It has just 
struck ten o’clock on the dull Tron steeple, and, long 
afore it strikes it again, I must be on the braes of 
Etterick, So buckle up your loins, and let us awa’ 
to our ancient palace.’ Away we hurried, arm in 
arm, along the Kegent’s Bridge, an arch thrown over 
a steep ravine, which formerly separated the Calton 
Ilill from the New Town. We passed the New 
Prison and Bridewell, both situated on the brow of 
the hill, and in the healthiest site in the Lowlands, 
They are elegant buildings, and, considering their 
admirable interior arrangements, together with the 
high claims which they hold forth to the notice of 
adepts and noviccs in felony, as well as to the spirit- 
less rif-raf, those unambitious drivellers in iniquity 
comprehended under the generic term of rogues and 
vagabonds, it is altogether marvellous that so few of 
them are found in Edinburgh. Saw the Observatory, 
where the celebrated author of the * Essay on Heat’ 
marks the changes of time and temperature. 

On reaching the summit of the hill, my guide 
exultingly exclaimed, ‘ There, my bonny English- 
man, make the best use of your hawk’s een, and 
judge for yoursel, if that be not the very goodliest 
prospek that ever spread itself to a_ traveller's 
glowre.’ Of a truth, not only he but every Scot 
has reason to be proud of that spot, which, in my 
opinion, for range and variety of pleasing and re- 
markable scenery, is not surpassed by any, I will 
not say in England, but in Europe. The Old 
Town of Edinburgh, by the Scotch termed, Auld 
Reekie, the substantial and enduring masonry of for- 
gotten ages, rose before me, story on story, and tower 
on tower, extending, like a prodigious slope of fretted 
rock, till the mass disappeared in a cloud of smoke, 
which hovered around its distant environs. My eye 
searched, in vain, over this plain of chimneys for the 
voids occasioned by squares, and for the lines and 
intersections of streets. No such thing was discern- 
ible; and nothing but the noise of vehicles of most 
descriptions (excepting dog and truck-carts), and the 
entrance and egress of people at certain openings, 
indicated that this pile of density and darkness was 
at all permeable. The northern side, and the nearest 
to me, of this city is built on a long ridge on the one 
end, on the lower of which stands the palace of 
Holyrood, whence it rises with a bold and regular 
ascent till it terminates on a high rock of gloomy 
granite, where the battlements of the Marpey 





Caste describe their giant outlines in the western 
sky. I could see only one steeple in the Old Town, 
which deserved the name, or which was worth look 
ing at, namely, that of the High Church, as they call 
it, which my readers may take for granted was not 
built by Presbyterian hands. The straight, regular 
streets, and pretty parallelograms of the New Town, 
are in direct opposition to the rugged fretwork of the 
mother city. I had likewise a peep into the western 
Highlands, as far as the two-peaked Ben Lomond, 
which was scarcely discernible among the clouds of 
Dumbarton. Turning to the north, I had a wide 
view of the Firth of Forth, whose plain of waters 
was diversified and enlivened by vessels sailing to 
and from the busy harbour of Leith, while others 
were shooting along its silver flood to a more remote 
haven. On the further side were the dark hills of 
fertile Fife, stretching far to the east, dwindling as 
they receded till they seemed a low narrow line 
creeping on the surface of the deep. The foreground 
of this fairy prospect harmonised with the rest of the 
landscape. Cultivated fields, lakes, groves, and 
woodlands, cheerful villas, thriving villages, and glit- 
tering spires, seemed to intimate that the genius of 
industry, prosperity, and peace had fixed his pavilion 
in those tranquil regions. 


When sated to my heart’s content with this visual 
banquet, we sauntered downwards to the palace of 
Holyrood. My kind friend paused on a sudden, 
and, pointing to a steep cliff at a little distance, ex- 
claimed, ‘ There is a sight which was, twenty years 
ago, the joy of my eyes; but it makes them weep to 
glower at it. Woe’s me! the Salisbury Craig! 
whose bald front was ay the first object to salute me 
when I passed the Pentlands, and which I have 
descried from the far-away hills of wild Hielands! 
There it stood frae the flood, with its black brow 
tnrned towards our city, like a friend who could be 
changed neither by tide nor by time ;—worn away, 
and sold, stone after stone, by avarice as hungry as 
death, and as greedy as the grave! A few years 
more, and nothing shall be to the fore of it but a 
tame, sightless brae-side, which shall mark to the 
antiquarian of after times the spot which it beautified.» 


The hour of eleven was striking on the palace 
clock as we entered the arched gateway, when I 
found myself in the quadrangle of Holyrood House. 
There was no bustle within the spacious colonade, 
which once resounded with the clanking of arms and 
of accoutred warriors. All was still and peaceful as 
the dominions of the dead, excepting the echo of our 
voices, and the steps of occasional passengers who 
appeared astray, making the best of their way through 
a sullen, low-browed, winding avenue, leading to the 
King’s Park. Even these were but few ; and as the 
noise of their footsteps died away, it seemed as if 
they willingly left the place to its solitude, while it 
impressed me with a deeper sense of the mutability 
human affairs. 

We were shown first into the Prcrurr Galery, 
Such a picture gallery! Where hang the likenesses, 
it is said, of the Scottish kings, from Fergus down- 
wards, executed in much such style as the sign of 
‘ The Goat in Boots,’ on Chelsea Common. We 
paced from one apartment to another till we arrived 
at those of the beautiful and ill-starred Mary. 
When we entered them my guide moved with a so- 
lemnity of manner and softness of pace which I had 
not observed before. The female whose business 
and perquisite it is to show strangers through this 
part of the palace—a low-statured, Welch waiting- 
woman of sixty,—had already screwed up her voice 
to its proper and peculiar pitch, and had uttered the 
starting note of her cuckoo song, when my com- 
panion waved her to silence, and began, in a low 
murmur, to describe the paintings, their subject, and 
originals, with a precision and clearness which sur- 
prised me. 1 was shown the boots and gloves of 
Dandy Darnley, and the private door through which 
he and his assassin gang burst into the queen's apart- 
ment. On entering what was her sleeping-room, my 
friend descanted on her lovely picture, and on her 
fate, with such singular and overpowering eloquence, 
and with a cadence so affecting, as to fill me with 
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renewed pity aud with tears. ‘There,’ said he, 
pointing to a bed of ancient fashion, ‘ is a coverlet, 
now worn to a film by the hands of meddling cu- 
riosity and of time; and, will you believe it! it is 
the workmanship of her own fairy fingers. On that 
same bed, low and lowly as it may seem to modern 
eyes, lay her form, as pure a one as ever received 
the likeness of mere humanity. Ifere was the first 
scene of that memorable tragedy, which ended as it 
began—in the merciless and savage effusion of inno- 
cent blood. Ignorant ruffians! instruments of an 
empty-headed, jealous ass; panders, too, to their 
own ambitious purposes, committed here a deed at 
which every true Scot boils to this hour with shame 
and anger. Cravens! could neither the power nor 
the prayers of insulted and frightened beauty; nor 
the presence of a pregnant queen; nor the majesty 
of innocence, which all but themselves or their fel- 
lows could have seen and respected,—scare them 
from their work of outrage and of death?) No; .or 
they were determined to try how cleverly they could 
thrust their daggers into a timid stranger, and to 
write in her presence with the blood of a pithless 
fiddler what the caitifs had not the courage to uéter. 
Oh! the power of gunpowder was never so praise- 
worthily applied as in sending the puny perpetrator, 
at one leap, mto a darkness that befitted his dungeon 
soul.’ 

On leaving the hallowed ground which is called 
the Sanctuary, (for no debtor can be seized within its 
bounds), we passed the old, dirty, arched gateway 
where Argyll lost his head, or, at least, where it was 
exposed to public view; proceeded up the narrow, 
noisome Cannongate ; stepped into a church-yard to 
see the tombstone of Ferguson, a young poet, raised 
by his brother in misfortune and genius, Robert 
Burns. It is remarkable that those are the only 
poets of nature whom the Lowland Scots can call 
their own, and yet that the former was driven mad 
with poverty and neglect, and the other, as they say, 
actually starved. Both these catastrophes, be it 
noted, took place in the Scotch Awthens, or at least, 
not far from its all-protecting and genial influence. 

But here my companion left me. ‘ Fare ye weel,’ 
he said, ‘I wish you a merry journey among the 
Hieland hills, whither you say you are progressing, 
and a body with hale bones on your return.’ 

To all my questions and cross-questions at Am- 
brose’s concerning this singular person, L could re- 
ceive no satisfactory answer. [| have a shrewd sus- 
picion, however, that his strains have often awakened 
the sweetest echoes of the Borders, and that his harp 
hangs somewhere between Loch Kettrine and the 
Isle of Palins. PrP. W. 














THE DRAMA. 





Covent Garden. 

Wer are glad, both for the sake of the public and 
the theatre, to find that the manager has engaged 
Mr. T. P. Cooke to perform the part of William for 
eight nights successively. Lis acting in this character 
is unquestionably one of the finest things now to be 
seen on the English stage, and must much enhance a 
reputation previously considerable. We are no ad- 
mirers of British sailors on any boards but those 
of their own ships; we have no great respect for 
sea oaths or sea songs unless set to a fine rough sea 
accompaniment, and we most heartily loathe nautical 
vulgarity, and much more nautical claptraps. But 
* Black Eyed Susan’ is a composition of a very dif- 
ferent stamp from those that were wont to set gal- 
leries, nay, even pit, in a roar, until some few years 
ago, when a long peace and an improving taste first 
revealed to the discerning public, that to damn the 


French cordially was not the absolute essence of 
either wit or patriotism, and that the information of 


* British sailors always do their duty,’ might be 
safely received without a tornado of yells and cheers. 
Saving a too great exuberance of slang language, in 
those situations of intense passion where all men 
speak pretty nearly alike, this piece is admirably 
written, and the characters are all developed with 
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superior skill. Mr. Cooke is confessedly the best 
sailor on our stage, perhaps the best that has ever 
been seen on it; we can, therefore, give him no 
higher praise than by affirming that in his personation 
of this character we lose the sailor in the man; we 
idinire the perfect image of the English tar displayed 
before us, but we admire much more the perfect de 
lineation of our common nature in its most terrible 
moments, Which awakens all our strongest sympathies, 
and harrows up our deepest feelings. Miss Elen 
Tree appears to have rather an ungrateful part to 
sustain. It is impossible for a lady who always 
looks and acts so weil to be otherwise than pleasing, 
but she is certainly not in her right place. She isa 
natural actress, but it isa nature refined by educa- 
tion and restrained by dignity that she pourtrays 
best, and in which we always wish to see her. All 
the minor characters of this excellent melodrame are 
well sustained ; indeed we never saw Mrs. Lughes, or 
Meadows, Egerton, or Turnour, to greater advantaze. 








Miss Foote has been performing Clari, in which 
we never liked her. Why does not she contine her- 
self to that province in which she moves without a 
rival! [er French LLousekeeper, in ‘ Personation,’ is 
worth fifty Clari’s; we only wish the managers 
would let us see her in it oftener, though it is worth 
while sitting out the * Maid of Milan’ to see Mrs. 
Keeley’s Despina. The public seem growing cold 
to the merits of this lady, who only wants opportunity 
to show herself the worthy successor of Miss Kelly. 





CONCERT. 


Tue performance at the Argyll Rooms, last Thurs- 
day morning, for the benefit of the five orphan chil- 
dren of the late respected and worthy musical pro- 
fessor, Gledhill, was not only numerously attended 
by his brother professors, but also by a very full 
audience : indeed the concourse was far beyond 
what could have been expected at this time of the 
year. Nearly the whole of the Philharmonic com- 
plete and excellent orchestra were present, with the 
exception of Dragoneth, who is in the country, and 
Weichsel, who we understand was prevented from 
attending by sudden illness. F. Cramer led the 
first act, with his usual attention; and Moti the se- 
cond, with his accustomed fire. The first grand sin- 
fonia of Beethoven, with the overtures to Zaubertlote 
and Freyschutz, were as well performed as possible. 
Messrs. Vaughan and Sale sang appropiately, ‘ Here 
shall soft Charity repair.” It would be, perhaps, 
unkind to criticize severely performers who so ge- 
nerously came forward for so laudable a purpose, or 
we would say that the latter gentleman was not in 
good voice, &c. Miss Marian Cramer performed 
‘Angels ever bright and fair,” very satisfactorily. 
She exhibited good taste, clear judgment, exact into- 
nation, and an excellent shake. She was still more 
admirable in Mozart's duet, ‘Crudel perche ;’ in the 
second act, with Mr. KE. Taylor in particular ; a scale 
in which she ran with rapidity from one treble A to 
the octave above, was so delightfully in tune as to 
elicit considerable applause from the members of 
the orchestra, whose practised ears are always sensibly 
alive to any peculiar excellence. 

Miss Betts sang ‘ Cease your funning,’ with showy 
and difficult variations, much to the satisfaction of 
her auditors. Miss Childe evinced considerable 
talent in Cimarosa’s beautiful scena, from his ‘ Sa- 
criticio d’Abramo’—‘ Deh parlate ;’ and we here take 
occasion to notice the oboe accompaniment, per- 
formed by young Grattan Cooke, sou of Tom Cooke, 
as Mr. Fetis calls him, of Drury Lane. This young 
man, who will probably soon fill the situation of 
principal oboe in this country, originally studied 
under bis grandfather, who played that instrument for 
many years successfully in Ireland. Subsequently 
he has been educated at the Musical Academy, 
where he has been premier oboe in all the perform- 
ances of that society; and being endowed with ex- 
cellent genius, good judgment, confidence, and 
sedulous practice; all very necessary acquirements, 
he will, no doubt, become a useful ornament to his 











profession, Elis tone, on Thursilay last, struck every 
auditor as being unusually good. 


The favorite vocalist, Mr. Phillips, performed a 
clever song of W. Hf. Callco't’s, ‘The last Man’ 
Miss Lioyd sang Weber's song from Der Freys- 

utz, © Softly sighs.’ Horsley’s glee, ‘Cold is 

e,”’ and Dr. Calleott’s glee, with 
double choir, * Chief of the windy Morven,’ formed 
the ninth vocal performance, and was accompanied 
ino-forte by J. B. Cramer and Mr. W, 
1ese two gentlemen also played, as may 
be imagined, ina superior style of excellence, a new 
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piano-torte duet, written by F. Mendelsohn Bar- 
th the Prussian amateur, whose sinfonia was 
performed at the seventh Philharmonic Concert, on 
the 25th of last May (see ‘ Athenwam,’ No. 85, 


page 364) His first movement in C minor cer- 
tainly did not evince much originality. We thought 
of Dussek, Weber, and Meyerbeer. His successions 
of sixes consecutively were common-place; and his 
successional equivocal chords called Haydn to mind. 
Ilis second movement (a very sweet andante in E 
flat. 6 8 time) was much more estimable; and the 
subsequent and concluding movement was an adap- 
tation of the very original and beautiful scherzo in 
G minor, performed, with an encore, in his sinfonia, 
on the occasion above noticed. The duet was, how- 
ever, highly applauded, and the whole concert went 
off with considerable ée/af, under the judicious and 
excellent conducting of Sir G. Smart. 








NEW MUSIC. 


‘My own Sweet Flower? a Ballad sung by Signor 
Begrez at the Nobility’s Concerts, written by J. B. 
Holland, composed and dedicated to Miss Wilmot, 
by Joseph Alfred Barnett. Jon Barnett. 

We presume this isa production of a younger 
brother of the popular ballad writer. It is a pleas- 
ing, flawing, and tastetul piece ; itis in the key of 
E flat, and modulates in a concise and neat man- 
ner into the duminent and its relative minor. 





Introduction and Pollacca from Carafa, arranged for 
two Spanish Guilars, and dedicated to his friend, 
Captain G. H. Phillips, by Ferdinand Pelzer. 
F.wer. 

Tue music adapted is a pleasing specimen of the 
Pollacea species, as well as of Carafa’s elegant 
style, but asa duet for two vultars it must, we fear, 
have a sad dinkling etfect. A flute or any other 
voice-like Instrument would be well in conjunction 
with a guitar, but we hope uever to undergo the 
infliction of two guitars at once, or, as is sometimes 
proposed, three flutes at one time; even a band of 
pan’s pipes would be preferatle. 





The Camel Driver's Return, sung by Madame Ves- 
tris, written by BF. E. Lacy, composed and arranged 
by L, Devereaux. Mayhew and Lee. 

Aw arrangement of the sprightly old tune which 
used to be sung by Bannister in‘ Peeping Tom of 
Coventry,’ to the words * Merry are the Bells, and 
Verry do they Ring,’ excepting that, in this in- 
stance, the last strain is given firstly, and the first, 
last. The work is embellished by a very interest- 
ing and well executed lithographic sketch by Gauci. 





The fivourite Air * Una voce m*ha colpito,’ from Ros- 
sini’s Opera * L’ Inganno Felice,’ as a Duet for two 
Performers on one Piane-forte, by A, C. What- 
combe. Paine and Uopkins, 

Tuts is an arrangement from an air by the Gran 
Maestro not very generally kuown, but presenting 
an eminent example of his peculiar style. The 
adaptation of Whitcombe’s requires a plano-forte 
with extra additional keys, which we fear will mili- 
tate against its general circulation. It is a shewy 
and gay publication, exceedingly well engraved and 
brought out, and not very difficult of performance. 
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MISCELLANIES. 








Stone Brincr over tuk Avon at Brisrou. 
—We understand that it is decided to construct a 
bridge across the Avon, at Bristol, of stone, in one 
semicircular arch, wisose span shall be three hun- 
dred feet, which is twice that of the central arch of 
the New London Bridge! The banks of the river 
on both sides are so high as to form natural and 
secure abutments for it; and, it is said that the 
height of the carriage-way from the surface of the 
water will be two hundred feet! The plans bave 
been submitted to Mr, Telford, the eminent engi- 
neer, for his opinion of its practicability. Designs 
for a chain bridge had been previously submitted. 


AveraGe Quantity or Ratn in ExGuanp.— 
‘The Companion to the British Almanac for 1830,’ 
which, in this, as in former years, contains a mass of 
interesting information quite extraordinary when the 
size and price of the book are considered, among 
other articles which we hope to have a future oppor- 
tunity of noticing, has a paper of very general con- 
cern on the * Natural History of the Weather.’ The 
description of the different sorts of clouds is espe- 
cially instructive, but cannot be rendered intelligible 
without reference to the plate inserted in the * Com- 
panion,’ to explain their classification. The follow- 
ing is the account given of the quantity of rain in 
England : 

The average quantity of rain which falls in the 
course of a year, in the neighbourhood of London, 
according to Mr. Daniell’s observations, amounts to 
23 1-10th inches, or, if collected, it would form a 
sheet of water of that depth. The registers of the 
rain which have been kept in various parts of the 
United Kingdom, have given results which have ex- 
cited some doubt of their accuracy. Mr. Leslie 
thinks, that § in general twice as much rain falls on 
the western as on the eastern side of our island, and 
that the average annual quantity may be reckoned at 
30 inches. According to this estimate, the whole 
discharge from the clouds in the course of a year, on 
every square mile of the surface of Great Britain, 
would, at a medium, be 1,944,633, or nearly two 
millions of tons. This gives about three thousand 
tons of water for each English acre, a quantity equal 
to 630,000 imperial gallons.’ 


The contributions of the several months to the pro- 
duction of this quantity, are stated by Mr. Daniell, 
and recorded in ‘The British Almauac,’ to be in the 
following proportions : 

January ...... 1.483 
February...... 0.746 
March......... 1.440 
April . L786 
May........0... 1.853 
June....ceceeeee 1.830 

The greatest average quantity, therefore, falls in 

July, and the smallest in February. 


Duly ...cccccccce 2.516 
August ........ 1453 
September...... 2.103 
October.... 2.0735 
November...... 2.400 
December...... 2.426 





In comparing the quantities which fall in the 
twenty-four hours which constitute a day, the result 
of experiment shows that a greater amount of rain 
falls while the sun is below, than when above the 
horizon. 


One very remarkable circumstance attending the 
fall of rain is, ‘that smaller quantities have been 
observed to be deposited in high than in low situa- 
tions, even though the difference of altitude should 
be inconsiderable. Similar observations have been 
made at the summit, and near the base of hills of no 
great elevation. Rain-gauges, placed on both sides 
of a hill at the bottom, always indicate a greater fall 
of rain than on the exposed top*.’ 


If the whole of the waters which fall from the hea- 
vens were to return again, the evaporation from the 
ground might be sufficient alone to maintain the per- 
petual circulation. But more than one-third of all 
the rains and snows are carried by the rivers into 
the ocean, which must hence restore this continued 
waste. 





* Leslie. 





Cuaracter or Str Samver Romitty.—In the 
necrological article, on M. Dumont, contained in 
the last namber of the * Foreign Quarterly Review,’ 
and which is attributed to Sir James Macintosh, the 
author, alluding to the acquaintance of M, Da- 
mont with Sir Samuel Romuily, says, ‘in this part 
of bis lite began his close connection with Sir 
Samuel Romilly, a man whose whole excellence 
will be lithe understood by the world, until they 
see the narrative traced by himself, of those noble 
labours of self-education, by which he taught him- 
self every sor tof ability which is necessary to serve 
mankind, and still more of that selt-discipline, by 
which he at length formed a character yet more ex- 
alted than his genius,composed a probably unparallel- 
ed union of tender affection withunbending principle, 
and producing those dispositions towards the magna- 
nimous and heroic, which were lidden from the val- 
gar ty the solemn decorums of a formal profession, 
and are seldom found to be capable of breathing 
*o long under the undisturived surface of a well- 
ordered and prosperous community. The hab.tual 
or mechanical part of Romilly’s lite was necessarily 
voverned by those of his profession and country. 
The higher element, however, secretly and con- 
stautly blended itself with every thought and feel- 
ing; and there were moments when iis moral 
heroism carried his majesty and virtue into the 
souls of the perplexed and atfrighted vulgar.’ 

GrosocicaL Ixeuinivs or A.M. Quoy axp 
Gaymanr.—lIn the scientific voyage of the Astro- 
lobe, no opportunity was lost by the naturalists men- 
tioned, for mineralogical and geological examina- 
tions. They collected samples of woik from every 
place at which they touched. They had got together 
above nine hundred specimens, a number which will 
appear the more surprising when it is considered 
that the expedition to which they were attached was 
entirely maritime. The pieces of rock brought trom 
the Isle of Ascension, with a single exception, are all 
volcanic, a circumstance which throws much light 
on the origin of that island, which was not before 
wellknown. The samp!és brought from the Isles of 
St. Helena and Bourbon, led to the same conclusion. 
But the volcanic nature of those islands was suffi- 
ciently well known betore. Other specimens brought 
by M. M. Quoy and Gaymart are extremely pre 
clous on account of the vast variety of the places 
whence they have been taken. 


WEEKLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 














8 P Therm. | Barom.) jy... _ ,,| Prevailing 
§ x: Dec. A M.\P.M at Noon Winds. Weather Clouds. 
2 30. 38) NE. Clondy. Cirrostratus 
» 320, 27 Var. Ditto. Ditto. 
> 0, 29' N.E. Ditto. Ditto, 
= 0. 12) Ditte. Ditto. | Cirr. Cum. 
By 30. 09) S.W. Ditto. Ditto. 
= j Stat. Ditto. Ditto. Cirrostratus 
2 } Stat s. Clear. Ditto. 





Nights and mornings fair and cloudy, Frost on Suuday 
night and Monday morning. 

Mean temperature of the week, 37° 

Mean atmospheric pressure, 20.25, 

Highest temperature at noon, 45°. 

clstronomical Observations. 

The San and Moon in opposition on Thursday. 

Saturn’s geoceutric longitude on Sunday, 1s° 2’ in Leo. 

Mars’s ditto ditto 10° 46’ in Scorp. 

Sun’s ditto ditto 21° 17’ in Sagitt. 

Length of day on Sunday, 7 h, 50 m.; decreased 3 h. 44m. 

Sun’s horary motion, 2/82 / pius, Logarithmic num, of dis- 
tance, 9.99301. 





LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Mr. Underwood is preparing for the press, The A pho- 
risms of Hippocrates, in one thick 8vo. vol. containing the 
original Greek text, with an Analytical and Interliveal 
Translation, followed by a free version and notes.—Also, 
Giregory’s Conspectus Medicine Theoretic, to be pub- 
lished in nurnbers, on the plan of his * Cel-us.’ 

On the Ist of January wili be published, Part TT. of a 
scries of subjects from the works of the late R. P. Bon- 
ington, drawn on stone, by J. D. Harding. Numbers 8 
and 9 of * Robinson’s Designs for Farm Buildings.’ 
Number 4 of * Wetten’s Designs for Villas, in the Italian 
style of Architecture.’ = 

We are authorsised to state, that the publication adver- 
tised under the title of * The King’s College Magazine,’ 
is in no way connected with King’s College, London, 
and has received no sanction whatever from the Council 
of that institution. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST 
Cribb’s History of English Law, 8vo. Its. 
Cobbin’, Child’s Commentator, vol. 2, 13mo. 2s. Gd. 
Church Reform, 2nd edit. 8vo. bs. Od. 
The Life and Times of Francis the First, by James 
Bacon, Esq. 2nd edit. 1/. 8s. 
Archbold'’s Peel’s Acts and Tender’s Act, 2nd edit. 
2 vols. 12mo. 1/. Is. 
The Oricle of Health and Long Life, by Medicus, 
l2:no. bs. 
The Bishop of London's Sermons, 8vo. 12s. 
Thoughtson Laughier, by aChancery Barrister. 18mo. 3s. 
Sieggali’s Manual, royal 18mo. 7s. 6d. 
Captain Creigh on’s Narrative of the Siege and Capture 
of Bhurtpore, plates, 4to. 12. Is, 

The Constitution of French Societies, by the 
Becher, M.A. Sth edit. enlarged. 8vo. bs. 
Ruchanan'’s Comprehensive Atlas, dto. 1 Is. 

Moments of Loneliness, by Miss Hasticld, te. Svo. 7s. 

The Lotus, or the Fairy Flower of the Poets, 18mo. 4s. 

Adcock’s Pocket Books for 1830:—Mechanic, 4s. 6d. 3 
Engineer, 7s. fd. 3 Builder, Gs.; Surveyor, 7s. 6d. ; 
Commercial, 7s. 6. 5 Sportsman, ds. 

Tales of a Grandfather, by Sir Walter Scott, 3rd series, 

3 vols. 18mo. 10s. 64. 


tev. J. S. 





This day is published, price 7s. 6d. 
ig IAN EDUCATION, in a Course of 
/ Lectures Delivered in London, in Spring, 1829. 
By E. Biner, Ph. Dr. 
*O, they have lived long in the alms basket of words !” 
Shakspcare. 
Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
MORAL AND RELIGIOUS READING. 
Handsomely printed in 2 vols. small Sve. price Ibs. bds, 

A new edition, thoroughly revised and corrected, of 
Ni ORNING COMMUNINGS with GOD; or, 

I Devotional Meditations for every Day of the 
Year. ‘lranslated from the original German of Christian 
Christopher Sturm, Author of * Reflections,’ &e. By 
WitirtamM JoHNsTOoNE, A.M 

*,* This is the first translation into English that has 
ever been nade of these Devotional Meditations of Sturm 
they are every way worthy of the Author, and deserve a 
place near the beautiful Reflections of Fenelon. 

CONTEMPLATIONS on the SUFFERINGS of 
JESUS CHRIST; ina Series of Devotional Exercises, 
with'an Explanatory Paraphrase of the Gospel Narrative. 
By the same. Printed uniform with the preceding, with 
a Memoir and a Portrait of Sturm. Price 9s. boards. 

SERMONS SELECTED and ABRIDGED, chicfly 
from the iess-known authors, together with Translations 
from Bossuet, Massillon, Monmorel, and other cele. 
brated French Preachers, both Protestant and Catholic, 
adapted generally to the Epistle, Gospel, or First Les. 
sons, or to the several Seasons of the Year, and arranged 
for Family Use. By the Rev. Samuen CLAPHAM, 
M.A., Rector of Gussage, St. Michael's, Dorset, Xe. 
The fifth edition, in two large and closely printed Bvo. 
vols. Price 24s. boards, 

SERMONS, EXPLANATORY and PRACTI- 
CAL, on the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLUS. By the 
Rev. T. Warre, D.C.L. Chaplain to Il. R. H. the 
Duke of Gloucester. In a thick Sye. volume. IOs. 
boards, 

EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, &c.; Twenty 
Discourses preached before the University of Cambridge, 
in 1520, at the Lecture founded by the Rev. Jolin Hulse. 
By the Rev. C. Besson, M.A. Rector of St. Giles’s in 
the Fields, London, and Master of the Temple. Fourth 
edition, 8vo. 12s. boaids. 

SCRIPTURE DIFFICULTIES ; Twenty Dis- 
courses preached before the University of Cambridge, for 
the Hulsean Lecture, in the year 1022. By the Same. 
Third edition. 8vo, 12s. 

THE CHRONOLOGY of OUR SAVIOUR'S 
LIFE: or, an Inquiry into the true ‘Time of the Birth, 
Baptism, and Crucifixion of Jesus Christ. By the Same. 
Svo. ts. boards. 

The HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 
By J. B.S. Canwitruen, B.D., of St. Mary Hall, Ox 
ford, Vicar of Sandhurst, Berks. Part Ist. to the Restos 
ration of the Church and Monarchy in 1668. In 2 vols. 
Svo., price 2s. boards. 

The HISTORY of the RISE and EARLY PRO- 
GRESs of CHRISTIANITY; comprising an In- 
quiry into its true Character and Design. By the Rev. 
Samvuer Hinps, M.A. of Queen's College, and Vice. 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford. In 2 vols. 8vo., 
price 21s. boards. 

OBSERVATIONS, CRITICAL, EXPLANA- 
TORY, and PRACTICAL, on the CANONICAL 
SCRIPTURES. By Mary Connwaniis. The se. 
cond edition, corrected and enlarged. In 4 vols. 8vo., 
2}, 2s. boards. 

A PREPARATION for the LORD'S SUPPER. 
With a Companion to the Altar. Intended chiefly for 
the Use of Ladies. By the Same. Second edition In 
a neat pocket volume, 2s. bound ; or, in a superior man 
ner, 2s. 6d. 3 in black calf, 3s.; in Morocco, bs. 

Priuted for Baldwin and Craddock, Paternoster Row. 
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Bank of England, Dec. 10, 1829. 
HE Court of Directors of the Governor and 
Company of the BANK of ENGLAND, do 
hereby give notice, 

That all Notes of the said Governor and Company 
issued in London, dated on and after the First Day 
or January, 1830, will be made payable to Mr. 
THOMAS RIPPON, or bearer. 

JOHN KNIGHT, Secretary. 

N.B. No alteration will be at present made in the 
Notes issued by the Branch Banks. 
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All done up in Fancy Bindings. 
LLEN CAMERON. By Emity E. Ranxry. 
; 12mo. with an elegant Frontispiece, drawn by 
Harvey, and engraved by J. W. Cook. Price 5s. 

2. The PARENT'S OFFERING;; or, Interes:ing 
Tates for Youth of both Sexes. By Mrs. CAROLINE 
Barnarp. New edition, enlarged. 12mo. Frontis- 
piece, price 5s. 

3. The HISTORY of SANDFORD and MER- 
TON. A new edition, revised throughout; beautiful 
Cuts from new designs by Harvey; complete in 1 vol. 
12mo. price 7s. 6d. 

4. The STORIES of OLD DANIEL. A new edi- 
tion, 12mo. Frontispiece and Vignette, price 6s. 

5. KEEPER'S TRAVELS in SEARCH of his 
MASTER. The 4th edition, enlarged by the Author. 

2mo. price 7s. 

6. MRS. LEICESTER'’S SCHOOL. Fine Fron. 
tispiece by Harvey. Ninth edition, l2mo 4s. 

7_ LAMB'S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES, Facher 
of Telemachus. Vignette ‘Title. new ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

8 CHARACTER ESSENTIAL to SUCCESS in 
LIFE. By Isaac TayLor. New edition, foolscap 
8vo. Plate. 5s. 6d. 

9. SELF-CULTIVATION RECOMMENDED ; 
or, Hints to Youth leaving School. By the same. 5s. 6d. 

10. ADVICE to the TEENS; or, Practical Helps 
towards the Formation of one’s own Character. By the 
Same. is. (id. 

11. DIALOGUES for the Improvement and Enter- 
tainment of Young Female Minds. ‘Three vols. in one. 
18mo. Price 4s. tid. 

12. The YOUNG TRAVELLERS; or, a Visit to 
the Grandmother. By Mrs. Jamigson. 6th edition. 
l2mo. Plate. 4s. 

13. The SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. A new 
edition, with 12 Engravings, and a Plan of the Island. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

14. COLUMBUS; or the Discovery of America; in 
entertaining Conversations by a Father with his Children. 
By Mrs. HELME. New edition. Map. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

15. CORTEZ ; or the Conquest of Mexica; in Con- 
ver-ations. By the Same. New edition, with a Map, 
i2mo. 5s. 6d. 

16. PIZARRO; or the Conquest of Peru; in Con- 
versations. By the Same. New edition, with a Map. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

17. A DESCRIPTION of more than THREE 
HUNDRED ANIMALS. A new edition, revised and 
much enlarged, with numerous additional Cuts, in 12mo. 
beautifully printed by Whittingham, on fine paper. 
Price 8s. neatly bound in canvas. 

*,* This work comprises, within a moderate compass, 
the whole range of Natural History, viz. Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Fishes, Serpents, Reptiles, Insects, Worms, Kc. 

18. The HISTORY of ENGLAND, astold by Liwe 
Historians. By J.Taytor. 3 vois. 18mo. with plates. 

rice 9s. 

19. ASHORT HISTORY of FRANCE; including 
the principal Events trom the Foundation of the Empire 
by Pharamond to Charles the ‘enth; for Young Per- 
sons. By Mrs. Moore. In a handsome 12mo. vol. 
with Six Engravings. ‘Third edition. Price 7s. 6d. 

20. SKETCHES of the DOMESTIC MANNERS 
and INSTITUTIONS of the ROMANS. New edit. 
12mo. 7s. bid. 

21. A HISTORY of the ROMAN EMPERORsS, 
from the Accession of Augustus to the Fall of the Last 
Constantine. Ornamented with Portraits and Maps. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 

22. ESSAYS on the INSTITUTIONS, GOVERN. 
MENT, and MANNERS of the STATES of AN- 
CIENT GREECE. By H.D. Hitt, D.D. Second 
edition, 12mo. 7s. Hd. 

23. TOMKIN’S POEMS; selected to enforce the 
Practice of Virtue, and to comprise, in a small compass, 
the Beauties of English Poctry. A new edition, fie 
Frontispiece, 18mo. 3s. 

24. BERNARD BARTON'S POEMS. 
edition. Fine Vignette. 12mo. Price 7s. fd. 

25. TALES, by the Author of * An Antidote to the 
a agg of Human Life.’ Fine Frontispiece. Price 
6s. bid. 

26. BUCKE’S CLASSICAL GRAMMAR of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, with a short History of its 
Origin and Formation, for Instruction and Entertain- 
ment. 1l2mo. Price ds, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—NEW YEAR'S 
GIFTS. 
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Just Published, Price One Guinea, with upwards of 
Seven Hundred Embellishments, 
HE YOUNG LADY'S BOOK. This Work 
is Nor an Annual, and essentially differs from 

the whole class of Literary Gifts usually presented to 
Young Ladies: being a complete Manual of zl! those 
elegant Pursuits which * grac> the person, cr adora the 
wind.’ The various subjects have been confided to pro- 
ficients in their several departments; and the Engravings 
have been execut-d in the best style of the art. The 
Volume is richly bound in silk, and altogether decorated 
in a style of novelty hitherto unattempted. 

Vizetelly, Branston, and Co. 135, Fleet Street. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL BATTY’S NEW WORK. 
On the Ist of January will be published, Part I. (con- 
taining Oporto) of 
get VIEWS of the PRINCIPAL CITIES 
b OF EUROPE, from Original Paintings, by 

Lieut.-CoLoneL Batty, F. R.S. 

London: Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to the 
King, 6, Pall Mall. 

Conditions. —This Work will be published in succes- 
sive Parts, quarterly. The Ptates will be engraved by 
John Pye, George Cooke, Edward Goodall, William 
Miller, Henry and John Le Keux, Robert Wallis, 
W. R. Smith, T. Willmore, R. Brandard, T. Jeavons, 
W. J. Cooke, A. R. Freebairn, J. C. Varrall, and other 
gentlemen of the highest talent; and each Part wili con- 
tain Five Views and a Vignette. Every scene will be 
accompanied by a key plate, pointing out the names of 
the objects depicted. Appropriate descriptions, in Kng- 
lish and French, with title, &c. will also be given, and 
each Part will be illustrative of one (or occasionally two) 
of the principal Cities and Places of note in Europe.— 
Twelve Parts will complete the volume. 

The Work is so printed that it ranges with, and forms 
a suitable companion, not only to Lieut.-Colonel Batty’s 
former works of * European Scenery,’ but also to 
* Brockedon’s Alps,’ * Turner’s Southern Coast,’ * Tur- 
ner’s Views in England,’ and to all the principal Books 
of Scenery publis'ed of late years. The size of the En- 
gravings will be nine inches by six, being the average 
size of * Turner’s Southern Coast ;’ and the Publishers 
have the pleasure to state that they have obtained forthe 
India paper copies, a supply of this description of paper 
of a quality superior in brightness and purity to any that 
nas hitherio been before the public. Each Part, to which 
the vignette plate is made to constitute an ornamental 
title, will form in itsclf a complete work, and be sold 
separately : Tourists and Collectors will thus be enabled 
to possess Views of those Cities and Places they may 
have visited, or respecting which they feel most interested. 





Tue Prices will be as under mentioned: per Part. 








Imperial Svo. to correspond ia size as above £015 0 
Royal 4:0. ° ° ° ditto. . .016 0 
, proofs. dito. « ot 88 
———.. proofson Indiapaperdo. .  . .1T5 0 
Imperial 4to. proofs. 7 ditto . - .116 0 
India ditto. eo st 38 

,and etchings. 2 12 6 





Cheap and Vaiuable BOOKS published or sold by 
W. Harding, 14, Paternoster Row. 
IIE GALLERY of PICTURES, painted by 

_ Benjamin West, Esq. Historical Painter to his 
Majesty, and President of the Royal Academy. En. 
yraved in outline by Henry Moses, Esq. with Letter- 
press Descriptions by Thomas Hope, Esq. Folio, half- 
morocco, lettered. Price 24s. published at 41. I4s. 6d. 

THE PULPIT; No. 354, Price 3d. contains a Ser- 
mon delivered in Stokesley Church, Cleveland, York- 
shire, Nov. 8, 1629, by the Rev. G. M. West, A. M. 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Ohio. To which is added, a 
Statement of the object of his Mission to this Country ; 
and an Account of the Interesting Ceremony of laying 
the First Stone of Kenyon College, Gambier Town, by 
the Bishop of Ohio. Also *the Substance of a Sermon 
delivered at the Weigh-house Meeting, Eas-Cheap, 
Nov. 22, 1829, by the Rev. T. Binney. Review of 
Harding’s Universal Stenography, &e. Just Published. 
the Supplement to Volume Twelve, including a General 
Index to all the Sermons in the Twelve Volumes, with 
five beautiful Portraits. Price 8d. And the Twelfth 
Volume complete, in Cambric. Price 0s. Also, price 
$s. 6d. beautifully engraved on Steel, from Paintings and 
Drawings by Eminent Artists, Sixiy Portraits of the 
most celebrated Divines of various Denominations of the 
present day. No. 353, contains a Sermon by the Bishop 
of Londen, on the due Observance of the Sabbatii; A 
Sermon by the Rev. J. Clayton, jun. A. M. &c. &e. 
No. 355, contains a Sermon preached at the Asylum for 
Female Orphans, by the Rev, R. C. Dillon, A. M. and 
a Sermon to Sunday School Teachers, by the Rev. Dr. 
Bennett, Kc. Ke. 

UNIVERSAL STENOGRAPIHY, by W. Harding, 
reporter, to the ** London Medical Gazette,” ** The Pul- 
pit,” &e. &c. With several Illustrative Engravings, 
price 3s. sewed, or 3s. 6d. neatly bound, 

London: Published by W. Harding, 14, Paternoster- 
Row 3, and Sold;by all Booksellers, 


This eay is puhlished, post 8vo. bs. 

HE PRESENT CONDITION and PROS- 

PECTS of the GREEK or ORIENTAL 

CHORCH ; with some Letters written from the Convent 

of the Strophades. By the Rev. Grorce Wappinc- 

TON, Feilow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Author of 
* A Visit to Greece,’ Ke. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Volumes of the FAMILY LIBRARY already pub- 
lished, price 5s. each. 
MOS. I. and Il. The LIFE of NAPOLEON 
i BUONAPARTE. Second Edition.—No. IIT. 
The LIFE of ALEXANDER THE GREAT. A 
New Edition.—No. 1V. LIVES of the most eminent 
BRITISH PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, and AR. 
CHITECTS. Vol. 1.—Nos. V. and VI. The HIs- 
TORY of the JEWS. Vols. I. and I1—No. VII. 
The NATURAL HISTORY of INSECTS. Vol. I. 
—No. VIIL. The COURT and CAMP of BUUNA- 
PARTE. 
A New Volume of the Family Library will continue 
to be published early in every Month. 
Join Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published, 
HE LANDSCAPE ANNUAL; or, Tourist 
in Italy and Switzerland, illustrated with Twenty- 
six Engravings, from Drawings by Samuel Prout, Esq., 
Painter in Water Colours to his Majesty: the Literary 
Department by Thonias Roscoe, Esq. Dedicated by 
permission to the Honourable Lady Georgiana Agar Ellis. 

Price. elegantly bound in moroaco, ll. Is. Royal 8vo. 
India Proofs, 2/. 12s. Gd. 

*,* A limited number of Proof Impressions of the 
Plates are printed to illustrate Lord Byron's Poems and 
the various Works on Italy, &c and for the Coilectors of 
fine Epgravings. 





£s. d. 
Proofs on India Paper, with Etchings..... 5 4 0 
Ditto, without Writing 0... scccccceeceeeeeeee 440 
Ditto, with Writing .......... wv 22 
RNs INI sis ccacsias hctiiaisteicesica cigpninumiaise online 22 0 


*,* Small Paper Prints will not be sold separate from 
the Book. 

Published by Robert Jennings, 62, Cheapside. 
ESY THE KING'S LETTERS PATENT.— 
CHAIRS, &c. 

There is a newly-invented chair, the manufacture o, 
Mr. Daws, of 17, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square 
which it is but justice to a most ingenious man to in:ro? 
duce to the particular notice of our readers.’—E.vaminer™ 
May 24, 1829. 

‘Tbe nature and merits of this article are considerably 
known to the public, but can never be estimated till seen 
and examined, being far more simple, convenient, and 
desirable, than a description can point out ; but which is, 
nevertheless, respectfully presented as follows: 

It is a handsome chair, without any thing remarkable 
in its appearance, made to a variety of patterns, some 
suitable to the drawing-room, others to a library, or other 
sitting room ; but the back is capable of assuming any 
position, either perpendicular, or a little or much reclin- 
ing downwards to the level of a couch, still retaining an 
elegant appearance. It has from tweive to twenty posi- 
tions, any of which are attained with the same ease as 
opening a door, by the person while sitting init. The 
arms also retain the most comfortable position. 

Many of the highest personages in Europe have ho- 
noured R. Daws’ humble efforts with their approbation 
and command, a continuation of which he respectfully 
solicits. 

Many attempts are made to imitate this article, and are 
pala.ed on the public under the name of * Improved Re- 
cumbent Chairs,’ and many gentlemen having been 
cheated with it, have desired R. Daws to caution the pub- 
lic against the deception. He, therefore, states that it is 
impossible ever to be equalled, by very nany degrees. on 
any other principle; and as to being surpassed or im- 
proved, an answer which speaks volumes may be found 
in his numerous public offers of £500 to the first person 
producing an article on any other principle possessing 
more eminently the tollowing requisites :— 

Elegant appearance. Not liable to get out of order 
fase and comfort. | Firm and steady. 

Number of positions. Great strength. 

Simply cifeeted. Admirable portability. 
Little machinery. Little expense. 

* We have examined one ourselves, and ascertained the 
superiority of its principles over all others.’-—Morning 
Journal. 

* Possessing these advantages, this article is not dearer 
than a common easy chair.’— Times, July 21, 1828. 

















London: Printed and Published every Wednesda“ 





Morning, by F. C. WEsTLEy, 165, Strand, opposite 
Newcastle-strect. 
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